













Now, for the first, a custom-built 
mouthpiece adapted for all players— 
Beechler mouthpieces offer the quality 
demanded by the professional musician, 
and yet can be used with equal ease of 

control by the student. This Beechler Rubber 
mouthpiece, with its fine symphonic tone, 


is designed for you to play with perfect ease. 





The Mouthpiece 


YOU Can Play 


Dealers: This ad will bring requests 
in your city. Write for information 


about franchise availability. 


ELMER BEECHLER »* Box 15 « Encino, Calif. 
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music Corner 


A REVIEW OF TIMELY AND UNUSUAL PUBLICATIONS 





TEN OPERATIC 
MASTERPIECES 


CARL SANDBURG'S 
NEW AMERICAN 
SONGBAG 


SONGS OF THE 
CONFEDERACY 


20 CELEBRATED 
INSTRUMENTAL 
SOLOS 


40 FAVORITE SONGS 
FOR 
HAMMOND CHORD ORGAN 


30 FAVORITE SONGS 
FOR THE 
HAMMOND ORGAN 


MOZART to PROKOFIEFF . . . The most sumptuous book of opera 
ever published . . . A complete and beautiful volume of intimate 
historical sketches on both opera and composer . . . Entertaining 
and refreshing descriptions of story and music; text by Olin Downes; 
piano reductions by Leonard Marker; 60 illustrations in color by 
Alberta Sordini; book designed by Merle Armitage . . . 585 pages 
(9 x 12)—207 musical passages..............0006. Clothbound $10 


A rare collection of musical Americana by the tale-telling, folk 
singing, guitar-playing, Pulitzer Prize-winning CARL SANDBURG. 
. . - Overflows with an abundance of tunes, ditties, tales, oddities and 
typical Sandburgian comments . . . Not only a valuable reference 
work, but entertaining and enjoyable. 


Popular Edition 
Clethbound Labeary Edition ........cccccccsecsescccesss $2.50 


From the archives, a rare collection of authentic facsimiles of the 
songs that stirred the South . . . with historical text and illustrations 
... 38 great songs reproduced in their original form... available only 
in the clothbound deluxe edition (full sheet music size)....... $3.95 


Excellent arrangements of selected song hits from the BMI repertoire 
. .. published in folio form for trumpet, clarinet, tenor saxophone, 
accordion, trombone, violin and also saxophone . . . suitable for study 
or public performance . . . all 20 selections ................66. $1.00 


Many of the greatest songs of all time, including recent popular hits 
like “Because of You”... delightful arrangements by Edward Hunt 

. a wide variety of songs of all types complete with lyrics .. . 
ideal for home, school and club... in album form .......... $1.50 


Special Hammond arrangements of great American songs. . . a tune 


for every occasion . . . just the book to make your music library 


complete ... the complete album ................ccccccceees $1.50 


Sole Selling Agent: ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC., 25 W. 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


BROADCAST 


580 FIFTH AVENUE 


MUSIC, INC. 


r) New YORK 19, Ni Y. 
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COMPOSER Deems Taylor has turned 
over a substantial 
manuscripts to the Library of Con- 
eress, including the first draft and 
complete piano-vocal score of his 
opera The King’s Henchman and a 


number of his 


pencilled score of the orchestral 
suite Through the Looking-Glass. 
Now available in the Music Divi- 
sion, they will soon be placed on 
public exhibition. 


puBLICITY departments for sym- 
phony.orchestras and the like would 
do well to take a look at the Birm- 
ingham (Alabama) News, which re- 
cently devoted almost the entire first 
page of one section to an account of 
the music activities of that city in a 
kickoff for the annual Symphony 
Orchestra drive. Scattered around 
the top of the page were small gold- 
inked’ notes, and in the center was 
one large gold note. A box ex- 
plained that tiny gold notes in the 
lapels of citizens indicated that the 
wearers were sponsors of the sym- 
phony and had contributed a hun- 
dred dollars or more 
drive. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA played 
the American premiere of the late 
Serge Prokofiev’s Seventh Symphony 
on April 10. Conductor Eugene Or- 
mandy noticed a New York Times 
account of the symphony’s first per- 
formance in Moscow earlier this year 
and requested that his orchestra have 
an opportunity to present the first 
American hearing. It received six 
April performances by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, including the one 
at the Ann Arbor Festival’s opening 
concert. The work, in four move- 
ments, is described as a_ straight- 
forward and uncomplicated struc- 
ture. Ormandy comments, “It is ob- 
vious that in the Seventh Symphony 
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toward the, 


Prokofiev shows definite signs of 
struggle between his creative genius 
and individuality and trying to work 
for his political bosses. This 
much can be said: Prokofiev remains 
a great genius no matter what inner 
struggle he might have endured 
while creating his last symphony.” 
Ormandy, by the way, has signed a 
five-year renewal contract with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 


NEWEST DISC JOCKEY is Walter 
Hendl, conductor of the Dallas Sym- 
phony. Hendl presents a forty-five 
minute radio program each week 
and serves up good commentary on 
the records so that listeners can bet- 
ter understand what they’re hearing. 


HELEN M. THOMPSON, executive- 
secretary for the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League, in the 
March issue of Music JOURNAL re- 
ferred to the American premiere of 
Liszt’s Christus by the Tucson Sym- 
phony and mentioned that sixty 
people were studying Latin in order 
to sing the number. Back came Con- 
ductor Frederic Balazs’ reply. 
“Thank you for all your nice com- 
ments about Christus. What do you 
mean ‘sixty’ people studying Latin. 
Our new Civic Chorus is not only 
excellent, but their number is close 
to 160! The concert was perhaps 
the most memorable event in my 
life.” 


+. 
BARITONE IGOR GORIN voiced his musi- 
cal philosophy in a West Coast in- 
terview recently. “I’m no musical 
preacher,” he observed, “but we all 
should have some spiritual solace to 
give each other. And that’s what | 
strive for in my singing. Here’s what 
I mean. I sang at a veterans’ hospital 
in Ohio — one for psychiatric pa- 


tients. After it was all over a fellow 
came up and gave me a stick of gum. 
‘It’s all I’ve got,’ he said. Later the 
doctors told me the fellow’s trouble 
was that he was convinced people 
were trying to take things away from 
him. That was the first time in thei~ 
knowledge he had ever given any 
thing willingly. Music is therapeutic, 
see?” 


NEWSPAPER EDITORS could profitabl: 
imitate what the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune did in a recent Sun- 
day issue. Instead of loading down 
the society columns with the names 
of socialites who were throwing din- 
ner parties before an opera perform- 
ance by the New Orleans Opera 
Company that week, the paper de- 
voted a full column in the editorial 
section to an informative account 
of their city’s American premiere o! 
Lucia di Lammermoor in 1841 and 
then went on to tie it into the forth- 
coming production of that opera. 
The music page dexyoted a_ sizeable 
article to the cast and*details. of the 
opera. Then in the special magazine 
section a pictorial quiz showed four 
opera stars who had appeared in 
New Orleans during the winter sea- 
sons and listed the roles they played. 
Readers were asked to identify the 
singers. Anyone reading that paper 
could not help but feel that here 
Was a city in which music is a func- 
tioning part of daily living, not just 
something for a select few. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS will be glad to 
krow that their old classroom favor- 
ite, Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities re- 
cently received its first opera per- 
formance over England’s BBC, with 
music by Arthur Benjamin. It’s a 
good melodrama plot, and we're will- 
ing to bet the role of Madame De 
farge is a juicy one. 
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A perfect recording duo, 


Rafael Mendez and his Olds... 


each tone, each passage unmatched 
virtuoso and his Mendez 


Trumpet, incomparable artistry 
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SUMMER MUSIC 


Comes now the season when Nature goes about laying her 
soft ear against things to see if they be in tune. As nearly as 
we can make out, summer music will be in full, hardy bloom 
as we go to press .. . and, possibly, in better tune than usual. 


In Dell, Zoo, and Bowl; on mountaintop; and in stadia 
still ringing with the crack of bat on ball, music will feed the 
cultural (and hot dogs the corporal) hunger of Americans by 
the hundreds of thousands. 


In suggesting the approach to this small piece, an editor 
said with some enthusiasm, “We’ve come a long way since 
the band concert in the park!” 


Well, your reporter has come a long way, since then... 
something more than fifty years, during which he has learned 
to listen with equanimity to Mexican sixteenth-tone sym- 
phony and, with something approaching affection, to the 
gay, new sounds of the young. 


But there will be no such music-magic this summer as there 
was when Captain Ettinger raised his baton and even the or- 
gan of the merry-go-round was stifled before the brave, brass 
charge of the “Light Cavalry Overture” — gallant music 
which, from as far away as the pony ride, would stir the feet 
to running and bring a small boy close, to lie on his belly 
and wonder about the splendid uniforms and the shining in- 
struments .. . but, most of all, to wonder how one learned to 
play music like that. 


Yes, we'll listen again this summer. The music will, of 
course, be “better.” It’s quite probable that the hot dogs will 
be more sanitary too. But let’s hope that, in the heart of a 
small boy, we haven’t come too far. 


—Jack Dotrx 








...tn the City 


HIS summer _ Philadelphia’s 

Robin Hood Dell will be in 
reality a ‘‘people’s concert hall.” 
Twenty-one concerts will be pre- 
sented without charge to more than 
400,000 Philadelphians. Frederic R. 
Mann, president of the Dell and 
father of the unprecedented plan of 
free music for the city, calls it a 
realization of a great dream. 

The plan was accomplished by 
enlisting the aid of businessmen and 
music lovers of the city to endorse 
the Dell with $100 memberships. 
This group of seven hundred fifty 
music patrons receive with their 
membership two reserved seats to 
each Dell concert. These will be 
the only reserved seats at the Dell. 
Everything else is on a first come 
first served basis. 

To supplement the contributions 
of the “Friends,” Mann sold the 


City Council on the idea of its re- 
sponsibility to bring to the city not 
only a recreational program but a 
cultural program as well. To this 
end the city has backed the Dell 
with a $75,000 appropriation, thus 
making the concerts free to the pub- 
lic. Mann is also Commissioner of 
Recreation in the Mayor’s Cabinet, 
with jurisdiction over all recreation- 


al and cultural activities in the 
municipality. 
Situated in the heart of Fair- 


mount Park, the largest mid-city 
park in the country, the Dell’s 
shell-shaped amphitheater is backed 
with woods and sloping green banks. 

The musical programs are varied, 
including operas, ballet and vocal 
and instrumental music. Mann, 
himself an accomplished musician, 
describes the programs as “‘tailored,” 
meaning that they are chosen in ac- 


A concert in the park at Philadelphia’s Robin Hood Dell. 


ce 





cordance with the weather, the taste 
of the audience, and their capacity 
to absorb music. The Robin Hood 
Dell orchestra, composed of virtu- 
ally the entire Philadelphia Orches. 
tra, has as its conductors this season 
Eugene Ormandy, André Kostelan- 
etz, Antal Dorati, Alexander Hils- 
berg, Erich Leinsdorf, William 
Steinberg, and Robert Zeller. In 
addition to the night concerts for 
adults, there will be three afternoon 
children’s concerts under the direc- 
tion of Alexander Hilsberg. Young 
musicians will perform in these. 

Soloists include Ezio Pinza, Rich- 
ard Tucker, Jan Peerce, Jarmila 
Novotna, Charles Kullman, Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Claudio Arrau, Mischa 
Elman, Isaac Stern, Rudolph Fir 
kusny and Ania Dorfman. Concert 
versions of the operas Madama But- 
terfly and La Boheme are also slated. 
Six of the series are straight sym- 
phonic programs and twelve have 
soloists with the orchestra. 

The Dell concerts are indeed a 
tribute to Mann, who assumed the 
presidency of the organization in 
1947 when lack of finances threat- 
ened discontinuance of the concerts 
altogether. In five years he not 
only freed the Dell from its finan- 
cial difficulties but made it possible 
for the Philadelphia music lover to 
hear the programs without cost, 
achieving his aim of “opening the 
horizons of music for all.” 

Coupons for the free tickets to 
these concerts are being published 


.in the three Philadelphia daily pa- 


pers. The coupon for each concert 
appears six weeks before the actual 
concert date, and no telephone re- 
quests are accepted. Only coupon 
requests which are accompanied by 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
are being filled, and the Department 
of Recreation reports that there is 
a large demand for the tickets. 
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Summer Music, 1953 | 
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... at the 


Shore 


HE SHORE—the term has long 

been synonymous with summer 
vacations. It’s only natural that 
travelers should take their music 
along with them, sifting sand out of 
their shoes while watching an opera 
and listening to the surf as well as 
the symphony. 

Dotted all along the east and west 
coasts of this country are music 
centers. One of these, a relative 
newcomer, is the Plymouth Rock 
Center of Music and Drama at Dux- 
bury, Massachusetts, a few miles 
north of historic Plymouth and 
thirty-five miles from Boston. The 
Duxbury group is concerned es- 
pecially with opera, and Director 
David Blair McClosky founded the 
organization to provide an operatic 
training ground for singers seeking 
operatic careers. Productions are 
professional but are especially de- 
signed to help young artists bridge 
the gap between graduation from a 
music school and the professional 
operatic stage. 

The audience will gather this year 
in the New England setting of the 
Duxbury Playhouse to listen to such 
operas as the American premiere of 
Prokofieff’s The Gambler, Con- 
verse’s The Pipe of Desire, and the 
inevitable Carmen. The aspiring 
young singers get a broad acquaint- 
ance with many styles of opera and 
stage the whole thing themselves. A 
revolving stage enables them to 
make quick scene changes, a thirty- 
piece orchestra in the pit supplies 
the accompaniments, and a_ full 
house numbers 351. The Center has 
expanded its music program to in- 
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A group of opera students at Duxbury, Massachusetts. 


clude an orchestra which schedules 
several special concerts, a choral pro 
duction of Haydn’s Creation, and 
chamber music and opera workshop 
demonstrations on Sunday after- 
noons and evenings. The season runs 
from July 8 through August 29. This 
year an art department is also being 
under the supervision of 
Frank Rogers, a member of the 
Winsor School faculty in Boston. 
Duxbury draws its audiences from 
towns all along the shore, from Bos- 
ton, and from its own village. Last 
summer, residents of the town had 
a free night of opera when Elbert A. 
Harvey, a retired Boston investment 
counsellor, bought out the house for 
an evening and gave the tickets to 
the residents of the community. 
The Plymouth Rock Center of 
Music ended in the black last year, 
having produced one opera, two or- 
chestra concerts, and several opera 


‘éx€erpts at a total cost of three hun- 


dred dollars for all the stage sets, a 
little under’ eleven hundred, dollars 
for tickets, programs and publicity, 
and a total overall budget for the 


season of fifteen thousand dollars, a 
considerable achievement all the way 
round, This year’s program is im- 
pressive and it looks as though Dux- 
bury is becoming established as a 
music center. 

This is indeed a season for opera 
all over the country. Since the ad- 
vent of television the number of 
opera productions has stepped up 
enormously to keep pace with that 
medium’s demand for visual pro- 
graming. Composers and performers 
alike are attacking old and new 
scores with renewed energy, and de- 
spite the plight of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association with its over- 
whelming budget commitments, op- 
era throughout the country is on the 
upsurge after lagging behind these 
many years. The Plymouth Rock 
Center mirrors this renewed interest 
and enthusiasm on the part of per- 
formers and audience, and provides 
a proving ground for singers and 
composers. The straw-hat theater 
circuit has long filled such a need, 
and it is logical that opera should 
follow suit. 











BUIPY AITCHSEE 


Suggests these 


FIELD FORMATIONS 


(Quickstep Band) 


for the Greatest Show on EARTH! 








“AIN'T WE GOT FUN (Banjo) IN THE SHADE OF THE OLD 
*ARE YOU FROM DIXIE (Banjo) APPLE TREE (Tree & Apple) 
AS TIME GOES BY (Clock) IT'S TULIP TIME IN HOLLAND (Tulip) 
T E SMALL (H 
BABY FACE (Face) JUST A COTTAGE SMALL (House) 
*LET US GATHER AT THE GOAL LINE 
*BYE BYE BLACKBIRD (Bird) 


(Goal Post & Football) 
_ BY THE LIGHT OF THE *LUCKY DAY (Horseshoe) 
* ~~ SILVERY MOON (Moon) 


*MERRY-GO-ROUND BROKE DOWN 
“CHINATOWN, ‘MY CHINATOWN (Merry-Go-Round Circles) 
(Rickshaw) 


*MY OWN UNITED STATES (Shield) 
"CONCERT IN THE PARK (Tree) MY WILD IRISH ROSE (Shamrock) 
DON'T FENCE ME IN (Corral) OH, YOU BEAUTIFUL DOLL (Doll) 
*DON'T GIVE UP THE SHIP (Ship) un i ok cab ler aa 
GAUCHO SERENADE (Sombrero) 


(Bonnet) 
GYPSY LOVE SONG (Heart & Arrow) *SONG OF THE MARINES 
*| LOVE MOUNTAIN MUSIC (Guitar) 


(Seal of Marines) 
*TEA FOR TWO (T-4-2) 
I'M FOREVER BLOWING BUBBLES 
(Pipe & Bubble) 


*THANKS TO THE YANKS (V-J) 
LEAF CLOVER (Four Leaf Clover) 


*THERE’S A LONG, LONG TRAIL 
IN AN OLD DUTCH GARDEN (Covered Wagon) 
(Windmill) 


UMBRELLA MAN (Umbrella) 










IN MY MERRY OLDSMOBILE ; UNDERNEATH THE STARS 
(Automobile) (Moon & Star) 
*March Time Price $1.50 each net 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 
619 West 54th Street, New York 19, New York 
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Setting for the Brevard, North Carolina, music festival and camp. 


...in the Community 


REVARD, North Carolina, 

iiterally wraps itself in music 
during the summer festival season. 
The county seat, Transylvania, a 
little mountain town of 4,500 popu- 
lation, proudly describes itself as the 
summer music capital of the South 
and goes all out to prove it. Already 
there have been meetings of all the 
town’s organizations in preparation 
for the festival. Patrons include the 


local drug stores, the grocery stores, a ° 


construction company, banks, the 
radio station, the newspaper, a paper 
manufacturing company—in short, 
the entire business and cultural life 
of the town. These people feel that 
music has done something for them 
and they are reciprocating with en- 
thusiasm. 

The eighth season of the Brevard 
Music Festival will be held August 
7 through August 23 under the lea- 
dership of James Christian Pfohl, its 
founder and director. The series of 
fourteen concerts by the festival or- 
chestra and chorus will present a 
number of guests—Joseph Szigeti, 
Eileen Farrell, and music critic Olin 
Downes, to mention only a few. 
Climaxing the two weeks of pro- 
grams will be a performance of the 
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Beethoven Ninth Symphony, for 
which the chorus members from 
nearby Asheville, Hendersonville, 


and Greenville are already prepar- 
ing. In general, the programs are 
primarily orchestral, with good solid 
symphonic selections. Nineteen of 
the concerts by the festival and its 
associated Transylvania Music Camp 
will be broadcast over national net- 
works. Since the capacity of the 
festival grounds is limited, the Fri- 
day concerts will be repeated on 
Sunday. 

This year, for the second season, 
a management course for symphony 
orchestra managers will be sponsored 
during the festival by the American 
Symphony Orchestra League. Man- 
agers will meet for discussion of 
their common problems. Coinciding 
with this meeting will be a session 
for members of symphony boards, 
chairmen of women’s committees, 
and all others who have an interest 
in the workings of a symphony or- 
chestra apart from the actual music- 
making itself. This also is sponsored 
by the League, and will be in the 
charge of Helen M. Thompson, 
executive secretary. 

As in the case of many other music 


festivals, a music camp operates in 
conjunction with Brevard’s program. 
Transylvania Music Camp is now in 
its seventeenth year under the watch- 
ful supervision of its founder, Pfohl, 
who in the winter serves as conduc- 
tor of the Charlotte (N.C.) and 
Jacksonville (Fla.) symphony or- 
chestras. Feeling that southern music 
students should not have to journey 
to distant camps for summer music 
instruction, Mr. Pfohl decided to 
establish one nearer home. He se- 
lected this site in the mountains of 
western North Carolina, an area 
which includes a lake surrounded by 
mountains. After the familiar trials 
and tribulations of finance and 
management, the camp got under 
way and now its faculty includes 
orchestra players from leading sym- 
phonies throughout the country. 
The camp itself accommodates 200. 

The festival and the camp bring 
many visitors. to these southern 
mountains and have aided consider- 
ably in developing the economic 
assets of the community. Thus music 
has proved to be not only an educa- 
tional and entertainment medium 
but a marketable commodity for an 
entire area. 








MILLS MUSIC 


NEWEST IN BAND & ORCHESTRA 
RELEASES! 





Two Beloved American Favorites 


The sparkling compositions of in Bright New Concert Dress! 


Leroy renderson Transcribed by CLIVE RICHARDSON 
t POLLY-WOLLY-DOODLE 
For ORCHESTRA A Set A $2.50 Set B $4.00 Set C $5.50 


y~ CHINA DOLL 


A delicate melodic line. 
Set A $4.00 Set B $5.50 Set C $7.00 ¢ 


1 HORSE and BUGGY 


A nostalgic action portrait. 


OH WHERE, O WHERE HAS 


MY LITTLE DOG GONE 
Set A $2.50 Set B $4.00 Set C $5.50 








Other important Releases! 





Set A $3.50 Set B $5.00 Set C $6.50 t * w CIELITO LINDO 
}~ THE PENNY-WHISTLE SONG Arr. by Philip J. Lang 
A delightfully youthful melody. Set A $3.00 Set B $4.50 Set C $6.00 
Set A $3.00 Set B $4.50 Set C $6.00 DARK EYES Trans. by Philip J. Lang 
\w SONG OF JUPITER _ Set A $3.00 Set B $4.50 Set C $6.00 
Transcription of a composition 4% FUNICULI FUNICULA 
by GEORGE F. HANDEL Arr. by Philip J. Lang 
Set A $4.00 Set B $6.00 Set C $8.00 * ee ee ee a ore 


indicates availability for BAND 





Wills VWludée PROUDLY PRESENTS A NEW IMPORTANT RELEASE! 


by Percy bldrige Grainger 
THE POWER OF ROME AND THE CHRISTIAN HEART 


For BAND and Pipe or Electric Organ with Piano substitute & optional String Orchestra 


| 
T 














The greatest piece of direct BAND LITERATURE to be made available in our generation! Fi 
Full Band (Including Full Score)............. $15.00 * " String Orchestra (Sold Separately)........... $3.00 | 
Sym. Band (Including Full Score)............ 20.00 B Full Score....... $3.50 Extra Parts. .....% 1.00 a 
+ oe , 
A Truly Majestic Composition N Transcriptions of 2 Great : 
For BAND and CHORUS! " Traditional Favorites! . 
AMERICA Transcribed by CLIVE RICHARDSON 1 
A stirring and original musical setting A t a 
by DONALD I. MOORE CAMPTOWN RACES 
on the poem by SAMUEL FRANCIS SMITH seeeeaiae om red = erm 
For Mixed Voices $.A.T.B.* and BAND ee saat are aiiie : 
* Choral Parts Published Separately | 
#232 S.A.T.B. . . Price 30c each Chorus is optional LOCH LOMOND = Arr. by W. J. DAWSON | 
Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $7.00 Full Band $4.00 Symphonic Band $6.00 | 
Leroy Anderson’s exhuberant waltz! a a ee | 
nother Stirring Selection 
BELLE OF THE BALL . 
Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $7.50 PACIFIC WAVES by J. OLIVADOTI 
Write for ER ee Anderson Catalog! Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $7.50 
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The Miller Bell Tower at Chautauqua. 


O several generations of Ameri- 
cans, Chautauqua is more than 
a summer resort; it is an institution. 
Founded almost eighty years ago 
with group singing of hymns and 


songs, it became in the early 1900's ° 


a symbol for a cultural development 
which was just getting under way in 
the United States. Somewhat self- 
consciously Americans were begin- 
ning to organize music clubs, literary 
clubs, and study clubs of every sort, 
and Chautauqua became the focal 
point for many of these movements. 
The national scene has changed 
since then, but the institution of 
Chautauqua has kept pace so that 
every year several thousand Ameri- 
cans head the family car toward that 
western New York resort which now 
encompasses a whole community. 
Since culture has been a strong 
selling point with Chautauquans, 
they will immediately point out to 
all comers the array of piano practice 
studios and the vocal studio over at 
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~+-as an 


Institution 


the left. On the far right are the 
violin studios and the Columbus 
Boychoir camp, where the young 
choir singers spend their summers, 
appearing frequently on Chautau- 
qua programs. 

Since 1929 Chautauqua 
tained its own symphony 
which this season will be under the 
direction of Walter Hendl, con- 
ductor of the Dallas Symphony Or 
chestra. Symphony programs are 
held in the great outdoor amphi- 
theater in the center of the town, 
and the aggregate attendance for the 
series of twenty-four concerts is esti- 
mated at 170,000. Famous guest 
soloists are frequently heard too. 
This year the initial symphony con- 
cert will be heard on July 18, and 
the programs will continue through 
August 26. 

In addition to the orchestra the 
Chautauqua Choir, under its con- 
ductor Cecil Stewart, is heard in a 
song service every Sunday evening. 
The religious influence of this re- 
sort is strong. Two familiar hymns, 
“Day Is Dying in the West” and 
“Break Thou the Bread of Life,” 
were written by Chautauquans 
especially for the institution’s tradi- 
tional vesper service. 

Like many other summer music 
centers, Chautauqua has its School 
of Music, which operates under the 
direction of Evan Evans. Ralph Mc- 
Callister serves as director of educa- 
tion. The faculty includes a number 
of outstanding performers and edu- 
cators from all parts of the United 


has main- 
orchestra, 


States who enjoy summering at a 
resort as well as teaching during the 
school’s six weeks’ session. There 
are classes at college level for young 
beginning students, and apprecia- 
tion courses for adults, so that the 
entire family can study music if they 
wish. This year the Chautauqua 
Opera Association has slated _per- 
formances of The Merry Widow, 
Faust, Tales of Hoffman, La 
Boheme, The Spanish Hour by 
Ravel and Don Pasquale by Doni- 
zetti (a double feature), and Don 
Giovanni. All will be sung in 
English and the productions will be 
directed by Alfredo Valenti. 

The two months’ season at Chau. 
tauqua will be from July 5 through 
August 30, and within that period 
there will be hundreds of programs 
by individual artists, choral groups, 
and string quartets, as well as pop 
concerts, symphony concerts, and 
organ recitals. Some of the numbers 
will be first performances, although 
Chautauqua does not attempt to be 
avant garde. It is, generally speak- 
ing, a conservative audience which 
seeks pleasing music along with 
many other activities. In the over- 
all pattern of Chautauqua life, visi- 
tors can attend symphony and 
artists’ concerts, hear the country’s 
outstanding preachers and lecturers, 
see plays and operas, and participate 
in sports. Chautauquans are pri- 
marily members of American fami- 
lies seeking some acquaintance with 
the arts to round out their program 
of living. 


iF 








Summer 


Music, 


OUNG people are keenly aware 
Yui summer music, and one part of 
it belongs especially to them—the 
summer music camps. Throughout 
the country hundreds of these camps 
have sprung up within the past 
twenty years, patterned after the 
pioneering National Music Camp at 
Interlochen, and an entire genera- 
tion of young musicians has been 
initiated into music-making in rural 
surroundings. Under these condi- 
tions it is possible for the young 
high school student to get his first 
taste of what professional music life 
is really like, with its intensive 
round of rehearsals, practice sessions, 
and concerts. He has an opportu- 
nity to study with competent musi- 
cians and to judge for himself 
whether he will fit into such a pic- 
ture, whether he has the necessary 
talent and temperament for such a 
life. If he decides he does, chances 


i953 


ee Camp 


are the student goes on to a college 
music school. If not, he has had the 
experience of making music and 
from then on can enjoy it on a 
“talented amateur” basis, taking 
part in school and community musi- 
cal activities for sheer enjoyment. 

The Pacific Northwest Music 
Camp is just one of many such or- 
ganizations scattered all over the 
United States. Under the manage- 
ment of the Youth Symphony Or- 
chestra of the Pacific Northwest it 
draws young people from the entire 
area to its impressive setting at the 
foot of Mount Si in the middle of 
the Snoqualmie Forest in the small 
community of North Bend, north 
of Seattle. 

Now in its eleventh season, the 
camp was founded during the war 
years by Francis Aranyi, who came to 
Seattle as concertmaster of the Seat- 
tle Symphony Orchestra and who is 


Ensemble group at Pacific Northwest Music Camp. 





now director of chamber music and 
conductor of the orchestra at Seattle 
University. Aranyi is also founder 
and conductor of the Youth Sym. 
phony Orchestra of the Pacific 
Northwest. Indeed, the camp was 
started as a summer program for 
members of the Youth Symphony. 
By the second year requests had be- 
gun to come in from all over the 
state so the membership broadened. 
Youngsters from the fifth grade 
through high school and even col- 
lege are included in the camp’s pro- 
gram. Private and ensemble in- 
struction in instrumental and vocal 
music is carried on by a faculty of 
competent orchestral and_ choral 
conductors and players. 


Colleges are also developing the 
summer music camp idea for young 
music students. This is an effective 
way to give young people a working 
knowledge of college life and the 
general physical set-up of college 
buildings. These summer camps on 
the campus are good public relations 
investments for the schools too. 
Many of these teenagers will be at- 
tending in a few short years the same 
colleges where they held their camp 
sings, outdoor band concerts, and en- 
semble rehearsals. 

The Pacific Music Camp at the 
College of the Pacific in Stockton, 
California, is one of a growing num- 
ber of schools to adopt this type of 
program. The faculty is drawn 
partly from the college staff and aug- 
mented with well-known concert 
stage names such as trumpet player 
Rafael Mendez, orchestra conductor 
Constantin Bakaleinikoff, and opera 
director Kurt Adler. The program 
emphasizes ensemble work, with as 
many students as possible participat- 
ing in each group. Every student at- 
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tends the all-camp chorale, even the 
bass drummer, say, who may have | 
practically no vocal equipment but; —_—s #E—“‘“‘“‘“‘“‘<‘(‘( ‘(l 
must find out how to use his voice, | 
to translate music into vocal terms, | 
and to get the feel of a large en- | 
semble. The band performs on the | 
Fourth of July before more than 30,- | 
) 000 listeners in the park, and sym- | 
phony week finds the student orches- | 
tra engrossed in playing parts of | 
Havdn, Brahms, Mendelssohn, Schu- | 
bert, and Dvorak symphonies. | 
It may seem something of a mis-|  — J/f 4g 
: r to refer to the Pacific Music 
ae) Reset to reler to. she ® Masterworks 
t Seattle } Camp as a “camp” since the college a 
founder is located in the community of | for the Young Violinist 
th Sym. | Stockton, ang sre oe apres WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 
; fF all camp life—the flavor of liv- 
Pacific of I . Nis The Violin Parts in the First and Third positions 
mp was ing away from home. The session n 
ram f runs for five weeks, from June 22 | Arranged by SAMUEL APPELBAUM and ERIC STEINER 
m for a a | 
mphony to July 26, under the direction of | $1.25 
had be. David T. Lawson, a former asso- A collection of Twelve Pieces chosen from the great masterworks of 
over the ciate on the National and Mid- | chamber music written by Telemann, Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
eh Sy SR ; Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, and Tschaikowsky. 
adened, Western Music Camp staffs. These pieces may be played in the first position or in the : 
| grade It is from these camps that the | first and mere! comer sed fill the gap which exists be- 
oe iis 2 7 tween material in the third position and the first five 
ven col- } future community chorus and orches- | poslitenn: Aller We atndy Of tikse pistes, the pupil is tenlly 
p's pro- tra members, as well as the profes- | x to start material in the first five positions. 
ible in- sional musicians, are drawn. The | De 6666S 6 eres ee Se 
id vocal memory of playing or singing to- | ae 
culty of gether carries over into adult life | Bach for Beginners 
choral as a warm recollection that leads | 
men and women towards music to | NINE EASY PIECES FOR VIOLIN 
express their feelings and to gain a . (in the first position) AND PIANO 
release from the tensions of daily 
living. Transcribed and Edited by 
‘ Klaus Liepmann 
ing the a 
r young $1.25 é 
mee pPeewoeeoevoeeevoeeeeeeee © 0 6 
vorking oe oe 
nd the Enforced . THREE PIECES FROM 
college = © e 
mps on S Musie for Children 
‘lations Attenda nce 7 by SERGE PROKOFIEFF 
¥ “a ae Fairy Tale — Rain and the Rainbow — March 
be at- : . — 
epee WHAT might be described as the Arranged for Violin and Piano by 
height of frustration was the experi- se KI - 
r camp 3 : : aus Liepmann 
aden ence of Judith Doniger, young con- 
on cert soprano. After a performance, 60 cents 
ll she was busy signing autographs OM MoM 
ual backstage for her pleased public, 
> mall when she noticed a little girl stand- | 
val of ing nearby, staring at her intently. 
drawal Enjoy the concert?” the singer | 
asked. | 
id aug- a | 
‘oncert No. 
player “Why did you come?” | 
ductor “My mother couldn’t get anyone 
opera to stay with me.” 
i “Want my autograph?” 
1th as “ony ‘ ° H 
"a No. My sister has one and if I | 
icipat want it, I can copy it.” 
ent at- ded 
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HE Aspen Festival has mush- 

roomed rapidly since its incep- 
tion four years ago, when a group of 
scholars planned a commemorative 
celebration of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the German poet 
Goethe. They selected Aspen, Colo- 
rado, as the scene and asked Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer to be one of the 
principal speakers on the program. 
Whether the magic of that famous 
missionary - physician-musician- phi- 
losopher struck the necessary spark 


...as an Education 


or just what happened cannot be 
fully explained by the festival di- 
rectors themselves. Aspen captured 
public imagination with its lofty 
themes, and then and there it was 
decided to make it an annual festi- 
val. The dignity of the individual 
was the over-all subject of che 
Goethe celebration. “Our American 
Heritage—political, economic, cul- 
tural, religious, and philosophical” 
set the tone for another. Last year 
the program stressed the broad sub- 


An over-all view of the tent setting for the Aspen Festival. 
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ject of freedom in its various aspects, 
This year the theme is “The Promise 
of American Life.” 

Music as a part of the cultural re. 
sources of America plays a consider. 
able part in the Aspen festival. The 
program here is not for weaklings, 
Skim down through this year’s list- 
ings and you will find a trio for 
flute, violoncello, and piano by Nor- 
man Dello Joio, Krenek’s Symphonic 
Music for Nine Instruments, De- 
bussy’s Epigraphes Antiques, a Bach 
cantata, Paul Creston’s Twenty-third 
Psalm, and Rossini’s opera La 
Cenerentola given in concert form. 
There is emphasis on new music and 
on seldon heard music of the past, 
particularly the smaller forms of 
composition. Concerts at this Colo- 
rado center are designed for the ex- 
perienced music listener who has had 
his fill of the Beethoven Third and 
who wants some other opera besides 
Carmen or Tristan. The planners 
feel that this demand for less well- 
known music cannot be shrugged off 
on the basis of intellectual snobbery. 
The programming is well thought 
through, but it is not designed for 
the average beginner setting out to 
meet music for the first time. 

The nine weeks’ season will begin 
July 1 and run through August 30. 
Three concerts will be held each 
week on Wednesdays, Saturdays, 
and Sundays, and listeners may at- 
tend one or all. Joseph Rosenstock 
will be the general music director. 

Paralleling the festival is the 
Aspen Institute of Music, now in 
its third year. The thirty-two faculty 
members are regular performers 
at the festival, in addition to their 
master classes. Serving on the teach- 
ing staff are such well-known musi- 
cians as opera director Martial 
Singher, pianist Claudio Arrau, vio- 
linist Szymon Goldberg, clarinetist 
Reginald Kell, and composer Darius 
Milhaud. 

The Aspen Festival is sponsored 
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by a representative group of Ameri- 
can universities such as the Univers- 
ity of Chicago, the University of 
Colorado, the University of Denver, 
the University of Notre Dame, and 
the University of Utah. A committee 
of individual scholars from these 
institutions cooperates with business 
and labor leaders in planning the 
programs, which embrace weekly lec- 
tures, forums, seminars, and round- 
table discussions. "The committee 
has set itself a goal of a million- 
dollar endowment fund. 


Basically pioneer in outlook, the 


Aspen Institute hopes to serve as a 
pilot plant to generate similar pro- 
grams—musical, philosophical, and 


economic sessions—in other Ameri- | 
Whether the av- | 


can communities. 





erage community could or would | 


support such a program is open to 
question. It is evident that Aspen 
will attract a number of people 
possessing the intellectual and emo- 
tional equipment needed for such 
concentration. This audience is a 
limited one, and facing Aspen’s plan- 
ners is the ever-present danger that 
they may slip into basing their pro- 
grams on a_ pseudo-cultural and 
“snob” appeal. The early efforts 
which centered around Dr. Schweit- 
zer and his sphere of influence 
helped establish a pattern for sub- 
sequent festivals. It will be im- 
portant that these lectures, forums, 
seminars, and round-table discussions 
as well as the music programs do not 


lose touch with reality, and that | 


they use what can be a great oppor- 
tunity to turn some really first-rate 
thinking on the problems of the con- 
temporary American scene, just as 


Dr. Schweitzer has gone to work in ~ 


solving the problems of his own 


African missionary community. Spe- | 


cifically, the Aspen Institute of Mu- 
sic has a challenging opportunity 
to make itself a special part of the 
American music picture. Program- 
ming new, unknown, and _ seldom- 
heard compositions can result in a 


stimulating concert series provided it | 


is done with basic honesty and the | 
real desire to give audiences music | 


which has merit, and which is not | 


merely precious. 

Aspen is establishing itself and 
there must be experimentation on 
the part of any beginning organiza- 


tion. It will be up to those who at- | 


tend the sessions to decide what di- 
rection this will take. 
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The Bese COSTS YOU LESS 


WHEN YOU BUY 
MOVES — 
MADE IN FRANCE 


CLARINET 


A luxury clarinet...choice of profes- 
sionals and teachers... yet it costs you 
much less than other comparable 













No. 1 

17/6 makes! Prime quality grenadilla wood, 
Boehm. in natural color, with hand shaped 
$49950 nickel silver keys. Jam-proof Perma- 
Cesta Post construction, portent Conte, fine 
Outfit response for the most critical teacher. 



















Made in France 
by 
Martin Freres 


@ Coudet is a great professional clarinet at 
a price that defies competition. Coudet’s 
hand shaped nickel silver keys won’t jam... 
because they have Martin Freres Perma- 
Post construction. Coudet’s intonation and 
free-blowing response meet highest profes- 
sional standards. Made of finest grenadilla 
wood throughout. 







No. 400 
SEND POSTCARD FOR LITERATURE! 17/6 
TODAY ...ask your dealer to arrange Boehm. 
trial of a Martin Freres or Coudet 
clarinet, or write for free illustrated $455 00 
literature. 

Complete 


Outfit 





Sole distributors to authorized dealers 


Buegeleisen & Jacobson. /ne. 


5-7-9 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y 
In Canada: 720 Bathurst St 


Toronto 4, Ont 
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Music, 


Summer 


... Under the 


HROUGH three decades the 

Hollywood Bowl summer con- 
certs have survived a series of con- 
trasting successes and_ vicissitudes. 
The informal, almost rural sur- 
roundings of the huge Bowl include 
some sixty-five acres, legally owned 
by the County of Los Angeles. The 
amphitheater, which seats 20,000, 
has been the scene of community 
sings, dramatic ventures, conven- 
tions, rallies, and Easter sunrise serv- 
ices since the early twenties, when 
Artie Mason Carter, Hugo Kirch- 
hofer, and a handful of other civic 
leaders organized the early concerts 
into a series of programs, 

In 1951 a “Save the Bowl” cam- 
paign led by Mrs. Norman Chandler 
(wife of the publisher of the Los 
Angeles Times) and Alfred Wallen- 
stein, music director of the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic, made headlines 
when the Bowl Association foun- 


dered at the outset of the season. 
Much credit should also go to the 
Philharmonic players — themselves, 
who tried to help the organization 
by a cooperative effort. 

Program policies are not too ven- 
turesome, but two rehearsals per 
concert plus the constantly chang- 
ing conductor personnel dictate 
this. The management believes that 
the general public will not con- 
sistently respond to frequent devia- 
tions from the standard repertoire 
at summer concerts. This year 
the guest conductors include Bruno 
Walter; Otto Klemperer, the ex-con- 
ductor of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic Orchestra which plays the 
Bowl concerts; William Steinberg of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony; Erich 
Leinsdorf of the Rochester Philhar- 
monic; Izler Solomon of the Buffalo 
Philharmonic; Arthur Fiedler of the 
Boston Pops; John Barnett, young 


Hollywood Bowl lies at the foot of the hills near Los Angeles. 





tars 


associate conductor of the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic, and, as special 
conductor-composer guests, Heitor 
Villa-Lobos of Brazil and Sir Wil- 
liam Walton of Great Britain. The 
latter will conduct the choral per- 
formance of his Belshazzar’s Feast. 
There are also long lists of famous 
name artists on the programs for 
these eight weeks of concerts, be- 
ginning July 14. 

Principal soloists will be cellist 
Gregor Piatigorsky; violinists Isaac 
Stern and Camilla Wicks; pianists 
Bernardo Segall, Jorge Bolet, Grant 
Johannesen, and Andre Previn; and 
singers Margaret Harshaw, Carol 
Brice, Robert Weede, Claramae 
Turner, Dorothy Warenskjold, Eu- 
gene Conley, and Jennie Tourel. 

This season the operations are 
jointly administered by the Bowl 
Association and the Southern Cali- 
fornia Symphony Association, spon- 
sors of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, with Ray W. 
Smith as general manager. Up 
wards of 250,000 persons attend the 
Bowl concerts each season, and 
many of these are tourists who are 
bent on sightseeing as well as listen- 
ing to music. Most of the contro: 
versial amplification has been elim- 
inated this year and the seating re- 
vamped for better listening and 
viewing. 

“Daisy Dell,” as the Bowl was 
once known, no longer has its leg- 
endary perfect acoustics, as piece 
after piece of the cupping hillsides 
has been bitten off by bulldozers to 
expand the amphitheater and _park- 
ing spaces. And summer traffic 
snarls may be at their very worst 
this year, as the impact of heavy 
construction on the Hollywood 
Freeway reaches a point opposite 
the entrance of the Bowl. But de- 
spite all this, the Bowl will continue 
into its thirty-second season of 
“Symphonies Under the Stars.” 
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Tanglewood 


Trafic jams on narrow roads, 
weekend drivers, and hot sun may 
conspire but they don’t deter the 
thousands who annually travel to 
Tanglewood for the Berkshire Fes- 
tival, The Saturday and Sunday 
concerts by the Boston Symphony 
beginning July 11 have a special 
pull. The July series will be under 
the orchestra’s regular director, 
Charles Munch, and will be held in 
the Theater. The concerts in the 
Shed will be heard on Fridays, Satur- 
days, and Sundays, beginning July 
31 and continuing through August 
15, and in addition to Conductor 
Munch will feature guest conductors 
Pierre Monteux and Leonard Bern- 
stein. 

The Boston Symphony programs 
for these series are for the most part 
made up of standard orchestral 
works. 

Orchestra men also double as in- 
structors at the Berkshire Music 
Center at Tanglewood, with Munch 
as director, and composer Aaron 
Copland serves as assistant director 
of the school. No attempt is made 
to give fundamental courses and in- 
struction such as may be found in 
colleges and conservatories, but em- 
phasis is laid on actual performance 
on an advanced level, of the concert 
careerist, composer, and conductor. 
The session runs from July 5 
through August 16. 

Tanglewood itself is a 210-acre 
estate given in 1936 to the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra by the late‘ 


Mrs. Andrew Hepburn and Miss 
Mary Aspinwall Tappan. Rich in 
New England literary history, it was 
once the meeting place for Emer- 
son, Holmes, and Melville, and Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne wrote his House 
of the Seven Gables there. 


Brandeis University at Waltham, 
Massachusetts is celebrating its sec- 
ond annual Festival of the Creative 
Arts, June 10-14. The theme is the 
“Spirit of Comedy” in contemporary 
ballet, opera, film, painting, poetry, 
and theatre. Leonard Bernstein will 
conduct the first American perform- 
ance of Francis Poulenc’s comic 
opera Les Mamelles de Tiresias. 
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A Beat you can hear! 
I Selmer 
METRONOMA 


Electric Tempo Indicator 
with the flash Baton 


Now at a new lower price... the 
world’s most dependable time beat! 
Selmer Metronoma gives you correct 
tempos two ways...(1) by a sound 
beat that can be set loud or soft, and 
(2) by a sight beat through a visible, 
flashing light. Easily set for any tempo 
from 40 to 208—Largo to Presto— 
with a twist of the dial. 

In playing with a band or orchestra, 
you are expected to follow the beat of 
the conductor’s baton—not the sound 
CAN'T WEAR OUT—can't slow down. of the bass drum or other members of 
the group. The Metronoma, with its 
flashing visual beat, helps you learn to 








The beat is always steady, accurate at 


basil do this. Simply turn the sound beat 
NO MOVING PARTS— it uses the thyra- volume as low as possible and follow 
tron “heart beat” tube developed for the visible flasher. Get it now— Metro- 
radar. Exclusive design (U. S. Patent No. noma is your biggest tempo bargain! 
2,522,492). On Sale at Better Music Stores 
VOLUME CONTROL—make the beat Distributed Exclusively by 


as loud or soft as you like, or vary from 
sharp to mellow. 


NO CLUMSY ADJUSTING—no s Im 
gee H.& A. Se er INC. 


screws. Dial it like your radio to any 
tempo—40 to 208 beats per minute. DEPT. M-61 ELKHART, INDIANA 





















Cheth how easy 


itis to play a Pedlerin tune 
...yes, even for a beginner! 
Better yet, listen to a whole 
section playing Pedlers. 
Then you'll understand 
why so many bandmasters 
recommend Custombuilt 
Pedler...the clarinet with 
accurate intonation: 

THE PEDLER COMPANY 

ELKHART, INDIANA 


ER 


Fine woodwinds exclusively for more than four generations 
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Band demonstration during a Chicagoland Festival. 


— Spectacle 


OR many people nothing can 

surpass the thrill of a massed 
group of bands and choruses. This 
too is a special part of the summer 
music scene, and one of the biggest 
of these gatherings will be held at 
Chicago this year. There, some 
80,000 people will attend the twenty- 
fourth annual Chicagoland Music 
Festival when August 22 rolls round. 
In order to make any dent at all in 
the vastness of Soldiers’ Field, plan- 
ners have to talk in terms of thou- 
sands of participants. Nearly 8,000 
adults and young people from thirty 
states and Canada will take part in 
the spectacular three-hour program. 

Massed bands will gaily parade 
down the field and perform under 
Conductor Henry Fillmore of Mia- 
mi, Florida, with more than 2,000 
bandsmen closely eyeing his baton. 
A chorus of 1,500 singers conducted 
by Dr. Edgar Nelson will make the 
stadium ring with the “Hallelujah 
Chorus,” and the hundred-piece 
symphony orchestra directed by 
Henry Weber will supply accom- 
paniments and special numbers. A 
thousand accordion players will 


form a band, and close on their heels 
will be a thousand nurses in their 
crisp white uniforms singing “My 
Creed.” ‘Two men and two women 
finalists selected from some 2,000 en- 
tries will compete in the annual 
vocal contest. The three visiting 
Hollywood guest stars will serve as 
judges for this and for the other 
competitions, which will include 
mixed choruses, accordion and con- 
cert bands, pianists, and baton 
twirlers. 

For those who attend year after 
year there is always the anticipated 
thrill of that breathless moment 
when, upon a given signal from the 
master of ceremonies, the entire au- 
dience lights individual matches. 
This practice was introduced by 


Philip Maxwell, director of the festi- - 


val, back in 1938 and since then has 
been adopted by many festival au- 
diences in this country as well as 
abroad. 

Here is an American spectacle in 
the grand tradition, with everything 
scaled to match the vast field itself. 
The audience has a chance to par- 
ticipate in community singing, and 


nobody can be self-concious about 
joining in with 79,999 other people. 
And if the music isn’t enough in it- 
self, there is also special entertain- 
ment. Dancers in elaborate costumes 
perform under black light. Sixteen 
high-stepping horses from nearby 
Boone County Saddle Club bid for 
attention in one ring, while in an- 
other, honking geese and sheep do 
a sheep-herding demonstration! 
Surely the huge fireworks display at 
the end must seem almost anti 
climatic. 

For Chicagoans this is their big- 
gest festival, sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Tribune Charities, Inc. This is 
music strictly from an entertainment 
point of view. It is not geared for 
the musical aesthete who wants the 
subtleties of chamber music. It be- 
longs to those many, many people 
who wholeheartedly enjoy the syn- 
chronization of the many voices and 
instruments, the colorful panorama, 
and the depth and volume which 
can be achieved only by such massed 
ensembles. It is a real and import- 
ant factor in the American musical 
scene. 
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Silent Strings 


OUIS GOTTSCHALK, the pi- 

ano virtuoso, once had to do 
some fast thinking when he came to 
San Francisco on a nationwide con- 
cert tour. A high spot in his pro- 
gram was the march from Wagner’s 
Tannhduser, especially arranged for 
fourteen pianos. 

Just one day before the event one 
of the pianists became ill. Frantic 
at the thought of having his concert 
crown topple at the very height of 
the season, Gottschalk tried every- 
where to find a substitute. No ac- 
complished musician was available 
in the whole city. 

The proprietor of the hall then 
suggested his son, an amateur pi- 
anist. A few notes on the piano re- 
vealed to the virtuoso that the ama- 
teur musician would not do. Gotts- 
chalk was almost ready to tear his 
hair in desperation. 

Suddenly the famous pianist had 
a clever inspiration. Chuckling to 
himself he summoned his tuner, and 
was closeted with him for some 
time. 


The San Francisco concert turned 
out to be one of the most successful 
of Gottschalk’s entire tour. A great 
crowd was present, and the march 
from Tannhduser, played on four- 
teen pianos, was one of the most pop- 
ular events of the evening. As this 
number was being played, the audi- 
ence could not help noticing with 
what kindly looks Gottschalk re- 
garded a certain young man among 
the group of pianists. When the en- 
tire group stood up to acknowledge 
the applause, the virtuoso beamed on 
him with particular pride. 

But, sadly enough, that young 
man never again played with Gotts- 
chalk and his troupe. It was his 
first, last, and only appearance with 
the great virtuoso. The fact is he 
had sat running his fingers over the 
keys of his piano without a single 
sound coming from it. At the last 
minute Gottschalk had arranged 
that the son of the owner of the 
hall should appear in the all-im- 
portant number, but he would be 
playing on a piano from which 
Gottschalk’s tuner had removed the 
hammers, so that it would make no 
sound! 
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ATILLIO RISSO, fea- 
tured member of the 
sensational Vagabond 
Quartet. 


LAWRENCE WELK, 
fabulous “Champagne 
Music” originator and 
his featured soloist. 


FRANK YANKOVIC, 
America’s Polka King 
and his dynamic styl- 
ist, “’TOPS’’ CAR- 
DONI. 
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...at the Zoo 





Wi 
m 
pe 
HE lions may not literally roar round employment within the city music in their communities. Robert re 
their applause, but at least the _ itself, and perhaps one of the most _ L. Sidell is managing director of the 
swans have a chance to voice their encouraging things about the entire Summer Opera Association in Cin- ™ 
approval of the Cincinnati Opera’s national summer music picture, cinnati and president of the Cincin- st 
prima donna while swimming in aside from the obvious cultural and nati Musicians Association, but 
their lake adjoining the stage of the educational advantages to a com- across the river he serves as mayor dl 
outdoor summer opera pavilion in munity, is the fact that it offers a of Newport, Kentucky. He has taken v 
Cincinnati’s famous Zoological Gar- full year of employment and a sense an active interest in seeing that sum- | 
dens. For thirty-two years residents of stability to the orchestra men. mer operas in Cincinnati are run on J 
of this Ohio city have been listen- Under such a set-up they can estab- a businesslike basis, just as Mayor I 
ing to opera at the zoo. Here was lish themselves and their families in Charles P. Farnsley of Louisville is : 
one of the first major communities one location without having to pick aggressively promoting that city’s . 
to sponsor summer music on a large up and find other employment when | symphony orchestra. ' 
scale, and these concerts have long the short winter symphony season For residents of Cincinnati, as well 
been a byword the country over. ends. as for many of the city’s out of town | 
More than sixty operas are in this What special musical talents the visitors, music at the zoo is a looked- | 


company’s repertory. The opening 
production, on July 28, will be 
Aida, and while this is not a new 
approach to programming, at least it 
has the value of being a good solid 
box-office favorite with a tried and 
true cast of singers with name ap- 
peal. (The Cincinnati Opera de- 
pends heavily on “‘stars”’ to carry out 
its program). On the seldom-per- 
formed side of this year’s billings are 
Salome, Andrea Chenier, and Sam- 
son and Delilah. The season will 
run for four weeks with a total of 
twenty-four performances. There is 
a possibility of a fifth week if the 
managers think the audience satura- 
tion point has not been reached. It 
is a noteworthy commentary on a 


mayors of Kentucky cities have is 
hard to say, but they are taking a 


conspicuous part in encouraging 


forward-to event each season. It is 
a basic and substantial part of sum- 
mer music in America. 





To the Reader: 


The foregoing accounts of summer music are not presented in 
an attempt to billboard all that is going on for the next two months 
throughout the country. That would be an impossible task. Rather, 
they are designed to acquaint readers with the various kinds of 
summer music that are available. We have tried to select one 
representative festival, concert, 
but there are many such in every section of the nation. No longer 
does the darkening of the opera house and the blanking out of the 
marquee sign mean a complete halt to our musical life, for 
Americans are taking music with them wherever they go. A 


or institution in each category, 


familiar part of camping and vacation equipment are the portable 
radios and record players, and all over small community music 
centers are cropping up. They may be designed to present an 
amateur production of Gilbert and Sullivan to the neighbors or to 
let people hear the newest symphonic recordings, for summer 
music can be strictly pop or intensely serious. Whatever it is, 
people are listening to more music now than they have ever heard 
before in their lives. The youngsters who are growing up today 
already have a far greater knowledge of music than did their 
parents when they were teenagers a generation ago. The important 
thing is that there is plenty of music for everyone. That is Summer 
Music, U.S.A.—1953. 


city of 500,000 population that it 
can support an entire month of 
opera and actually maintain a resi- 
dent opera company. 

Back for his twentieth season will 
be Fausto Cleva as conductor, and 
Anthony L. Stivanello will return 
for his twenty-first season as stage 
manager. The orchestra is comprised 
of members from the Cincinnati 
Symphony. This means that for 
many musicians there is almost year- 


—THE EDITORS 
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ity Everywhere 


ND so it goes! Throughout the 

country young and old alike 
will take to the farm, the shore, the 
mountains, the stadium, and the 
park for summer music. It will be 
relaxed and informal but it will be 
music for Americans, whether pop 
or symphonic, whether band or 
string quartet. 

At Tanglewood, Massachusetts, 
the Berkshire Festival will get under 
way for its eleventh season on July 
11, continuing through August in 
its series of week-end concerts by the 
Boston Symphony. Nearby, Old 
Sturbridge Village will emphasize 
New England’s historic background 
with frequent presentations of The 
Devil and Daniel Webster, a music- 
play with Douglas Moore’s score set 
to Stephen Vincent Benet’s story. 
Over in New York State’s Adiron- 
dacks the Deerwood Music Center 
will begin its eleventh season with 
choir and symphony concerts. 

Central City, Colorado, adds a 
nostalgic touch with performances 
of Carmen and The Merry Wives of 
Windsor in the old Victorian opera 
house there from June 27 through 
July 25, and on the West Coast, Car- 
mel, California, has. scheduled its 
sixteenth annual Bach Festival for 
the week of July 20, with the St. 
Matthew Passion as the featured 
choral work. 

Wisconsin’s Peninsula Music Fes- 
tival, revived after a lapse of some 
years, takes place in Door County, 
August 6 through 16, under the 
leadership of Thor Johnson, con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony. 
Along the Jersey shore, Ventnor 
City’s fifth annual festival will be 
held on the pier Sunday evenings 
during August. South of the Mason- 
Dixon Line, there will be festival 
concerts at the University of Vir- 
ginia, Fredericksburg, the first week 
in August, and in West Virginia the 
Oglebay Institute at Wheeling plans 
a series of eight Tuesday programs. 
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Moving westward, Colorado’s Red 
Rocks Festival will be held Friday 
evenings and Sunday afternoons 
during July and early August in 
that center’s spectacular rocky set- 
ting. 

For the city resident who must 
spend his summer on hot asphalt 
pavements, there are concerts in the 
park. Lewisohn Stadium programs 
are popular with New Yorkers (the 
pigeon and airplane problems are 
said to be pretty well solved now), 
and this year’s series will run from 
June 22 through August 1, with 
five concerts a week. In Central Park 
and Brooklyn’s Prospect Park the 
Goldman Band continues its tradi- 
tion. This year is the thirty-sixth 
consecutive season for the organiza- 
tion, and Dr. Edwin Franko Gold- 
man has set some sort of a record 
too. He has not missed a concert 
since he founded the band in 1911. 
The opening concert will be num- 
ber 1996 in the series. New Yorkers 
can also cool off with Lemonade 
Operas down in Greenwich Village. 
These programs begin June | with 
an American premiere of Mozart’s 
opera Don Pedro, an English ver- 
sion based on that presented in 
Switzerland last summer. 


Chicago’s Program 


In Chicago there will be the 
Ravinia Festival, now in its eigh- 
teenth year, with guest conductors 
and special artists. The opening 
concert will be heard June 30. Mil- 
waukee reports symphonic music 
and soloists for its July-August series 
in the city’s outdoor Temple of 
Music, which seats 12,600 people. 
To the south, the Twilight Time 
concerts in Oklahoma City will be- 
gin June 19 and continue every 
Friday night for a period of eight 
weeks. New Orleans’ summer sea- 
son is now under way with pop con 


certs and opera productions carry- 
ing on until the end of July. The 
setting there is historic Beauregard 
Square. For St. Paul, Minnesota, 
this summer will mark the seven- 
teenth season of pop concerts in the 
city auditorium. 

Clevelanders are out of luck, for 
according to last reports there will 
be no summer music season there 
this year because the public audi- 
torium is closed for repairs. This is 
a real loss to the musical public and 
also to the Cleveland Orchestra mu- 
sicians who depend upon the Sum- 
mer Orchestra programs to round 
out their season. 

Boston University’s summer music 
festival will run from June 15 
through August 22, and the Es- 
planade concerts will continue un- 
der Arthur Fiedler’s direction at the 
Bowl along the Charles River in 
downtown Boston. In Washington, 
D. C., the Watergate Theater will 
echo to music by the U. S. Air Force, 
Marine, Navy, and Army bands dur- 
ing June, July, and August. 

California has innumerable activ- 
ities scheduled for the summer, in- 
cluding the Los Angeles music festi- 
val early this month, the Los An- 
geles Civic Light Opera productions, 
and the famous Redlands Bowl 
series, opening July 7. Many con- 
cert series in this state are munici- 
pally sponsored, 

All over the United States Amer- 
icans are listening to music. In 
thousands of communities managers 
are eyeing the skies anxiously, hop- 
ing that rain won’t cancel their pro- 
grams. Performers are wondering 
whether the wind will blow music 
off the stands, how the dampness 
will affect their instruments, and 
whether the mosquitoes will be 
double-fanged this season. Families 
are getting out cushions, lap robes, 
and flashlights to spot rough terrain 
along the hillside. Summer music 
is here. 
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Mother Goes to Schoo 


HARRIETTE BURROWS 


A mother salutes the skill and understanding of a music 
teacher who is not faced with discipline problems for the 
simple reason that his pupils are so busy enjoying their ex- 
periences with music that there is no need for “discipline.” 
This is indeed a real compliment from a mother who has 
done a splendid job of bringing up her own family. 


S happy as a lark! Music has 

charms to soothe the savage 
breast! How often have we heard 
those sayings! But what about that 
singing lark? And _ those savage 
breasts? We mothers have often 
wished for the magic of music to 
subdue the six-year-old right in our 
own household. Can songs and music 
really work these wonders? 

The possibility of such modern 
miracles was discovered when I vis- 
ited school recently. Luckily it was 
music time!, The place was a sec- 
ond-grade room, a spot where energy 
and liveliness are the order of the 
day, where cowboy guns have to be 
parked in the teacher’s closet on ar- 
rival at school, where squirt guns 
sometimes appear at the most unex- 
pected moment. But what magic 
had changed the atmosphere of this 
room? What had happened? Every- 
thing was lovely—too good to be 
true in fact. 

I went away wondering about 
those almost angelic faces I had 
watched during the music hour. I 
was determined to come back an- 
other day. Would that music teach- 
er’s luck still hold? 

On my second visit I found the 
same happy scene. Every child 
seemed to be enjoying and _partici- 
pating in the singing and rhythmic 
activities. No poking of neighbors, 
no pushing of chairs, no reading of 
comics. When the lesson was over 
there was an easy and calm transfer 
to the next activity. Here was a 
music teacher nothing short of a 
genius! He had a way with him that 


Mrs. Burrows is a graduate student in 
Music Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and is known to 
many in the field of music education 
through her late husband Raymond 
Burrows. 
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made me curious. I began to doubt 
if his success was all luck. I asked 
Mr. X if I might follow him to other 
classes. He was pleased to have me. 
Sure enough, the situations in the 
other rooms were similar to that al- 
ready described. 

One thing I was certain of—these 
music classes were a far cry from 
those of my own school days. Eager 
to hear what was behind all this I 
asked Mr. X if he would have time 
to tell me more about new ways (by 
now I was convinced there were new 
ways!). Here are some of the things 
I learned in his office that afternoon. 

The children in the music classes 
were happy because they were hav- 
ing experiences that were right for 
them. therefore satisfying to them. 
And when the child is happy, his at- 
titudes and conduct as an individual 
are shaped along desirable lines. In 
common parlance this is known as 
good discipline. It means only one 
thing: the child has an inner con- 
trol, and is not merely obeying a set 
of rules and regulations set up by an 
external authority. How the child 
hehaves when the teacher or the 
mother is out of the room is the real 
PEST. 


Modern Miracle 


It is not music in itself that sup- 
plies the magic that gives this inner 
control. All of us have seen music 
lessons which seemed to be a signal 
for a class to go “haywire.” I can 
remember many such in my own 
past. But, as this modern miracle 
worker explained, the difference lies 
in bringing music directly into the 
everyday lives of children instead of 
trying to fit children into formalized 
areas of musical culture. He was 
not eager to call this new approach 


inner drive. 


a “method,” or give this new empha- 
sis a technical name. However, to 
help me in my own thinking he 
called it the developmental way of 
teaching music, 

Mr. X explained that singing is a 
natural means of expression and 
communication for the child. Its 
beginnings are untaught. It can be 
used at a moment’s notice; the pri- 
mal instrument, the voice, is home- 
made and fits like a glove. It is al- 
ways with the child, ready to spring 
into action—needs no tuning up. 
It is as right for the owner as are his 
face and figure. 

Next this teacher pointed out that 
song may be “natural” too. Songs 
about ME; songs about the child’s 
environment—his pets, his family, 
his friends. As he told me these 
things I recalled that at one of the 
singing periods the favorite song of 
that morning was “Do You Have a 
Zipper Coat?” How’s that for a title! 

I remembered, too, that there had 
been lots of activity in that second- 
grade room. “Naturally,” said Mr. 
X, “rhythm is a very important part 
of our lessons.” He went on to tell 
me that during childhood, rhythmic 
responses are physical. Often it is 
difficult to distinguish between play 
activities and musically rhythmic ex- 
pressions. Or should we say there is 
no separation? The urge to respond 
rhythmically is based on a natural 
It is as much a part of 
children as breathing and, therefore, 
a source of great satisfaction to a 
child. When children are creating 
music they feel the rhythmic element 
so strongly that it is taken care of 
spontaneously. 

My music friend paused for a mo- 
ment, but I knew from the eagerness 
on his face he had more to tell me. 
“A thoroughly | satisfying feeling 
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comes,” he continued, “when a child 
is able to join in at the beginning 
and go on to the end of a song, 
though it is only a few measures 
long.” In other words, there is a 
sense of fulfillment in grasping the 
whole of any meaningful experience. 
“This,” he warned, “assumes that 
the teacher will not continually in- 
terrupt a song to make it conform to 
some adult standard.” A most an- 
noying thing! It is like taking the 
child’s plate of good dinner away 
from him several times during the 
meal, and each time it is returned 
it is colder and less appetizing. 

By now Mr. X could see, I am 
sure, that I was fast becoming a be- 
liever in this modern miracle, so he 
touched on the matter of choosing 
songs. He gave examples of songs 
recalling pleasant memories, happy 
occasions, and good feelings, such as 
birthdays, Hallowe’en,: circus days, 
and Christmas. He stressed the fact 
that isolated drills and exercises are 
not the basis of musical growth; that 
truly musical experiences are out- 
comes of deep inner satisfactions. 
“The rich rewards of creative ef- 
forts,’ he reminded me, “can be 
gained from a simple idea that is 
natural to a child. The simpler the 
better.” I recalled The Traffic 
Light Song. The children had 
worked out a little dramatization 
which obviously was a genuinely cre- 
ative experience for them. Mr, X’s 
face became more serious as he 
stressed the importance of beginning 
with the child. It was clear that he 
believed that music served the child 
and not the other way around. 

AAA 





¥, ¢ 
oung Logic 
WHEN Yehudi Menuhin, the famous 
violinist, celebrated his twenty-fifth 
professional anniversary with a con- 
cert in his home town of San Fran- 
cisco, he recalled an incident at his 
debut concert at the age of eight in 
the same city. After the perform- 
ance a great many people came 
backstage to congratulate the young 
boy. Among them was an old lady 
who came rushing up to him and 
said, “My dear boy, you play much 
better than Paganini!” 

To which Yehudi, with the pe- 
culiar logic of childhood, replied, 


“How would you know? He died in 
1840!” 
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If you’re prepared to invest as 
much as $175.00 in a new clarinet 
... then, listen to this: 
Try an Edgware before 
making a down payment 
on any clarinet! 

Not only is Edgware the 
world’s most popular clarinet 
. it’s also the world’s greatest value. 

And the reason for this is simple. 
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Son, Inc., 460 West 34th Street, New York; 


southern branch, 1100 Broadway, San Antonio, Texas. In Canada: 
Boosey & Hawkes, Toronto, Ontario. 
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are coming closer and closer 


to the Music Educator 
(Announcing a TV Orientation Course in the Waring Workshop) 


he first TV stations under educational 

sponsorship are already in operation. The 
Federal Communications Commission has _re- 
cently issued licenses to additional colleges and 
boards of education. Many applications are 
still pending. 


Some of these days a lot of educational TV 
stations will be in action. Also, commercial sta- 
tions will present programs of an educational 
nature. The question is, How many educators 
will be ready to plan, rehearse, and present 
programs that will have the qualities that make 
for educational impact? 


There will be many hours of viewing and 
listening to the solution of quadratic equations, 
demonstrations of the inside structure of the 
amoeba, explanations of the Malthusian theory 
and the force of gravity. But, as has always been 
the case, it will still be music's job to provide 
that wonderful combination of education and 
enjoyment that only music can provide. 


Would you like to be oriented in TV camera 
and microphone techniques? To know how TV 
operates in the professional studio? To be able 
to give pertinent and knowing instruction to 
your group before their first TV appearance? 
To describe the workings of TV to your classes 
and organizations—even if they never see the 
inside of a studio? 


Frued 


DELAWARE WATER GA 
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In its 1953 sessions at Delaware Water Gap, 
Pa., the Fred Waring Choral Workshop will in- 
clude a course in TV orientation. This course 
is not designed to train television directors and 
producers, but rather to give a basic working 
knowledge of TV to music directors. 


Workshop members will become acquainted 
with professional studio equipment and tech- 
es Mr. Waring and members of his staff 
will supervise the operation of the equipment 
and present elementary ways and means of 
securing the best combination of sound and 
picture. An unusual opportunity for choral 
directors to study TV. 


NOTE: The Fred Waring Choral Workshop 
will continue to present its basic course of 
instruction which has attracted more than four 
thousand music directors during the past six 
ears. The daily sessions will include program 
building ... enunciation and other choral 
techniques . . . microphone and tape record- 
ing methods . . . demonstrations with teen-age 
groups . . . etc. The TV orientation course is 
an added feature. 


There will be six sessions: June 21, June 28, 
July 5, July 12, July 19, and July 26. The July 5 
and July 26 sessions are reserved for those who 
have previously attended a Waring Workshop. 
Address: Registrar, Fred Waring Choral Work- 
shop, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
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ENNIS DAVIS 


August 8, 1902 — May 8, 1953 


With deep sadness we report the death of Ennis Davis, editor of Music 
Journat almost from its inception. 


He will be greatly missed in the broad world of music and musicians, to 
which he made many significant and effective contributions. But to those 
of us who worked with him every day, who felt the warmth and liveness of 
his personality and the force of his versatile mind, the loss is acutely per- 


sonal. 

Do you remember Ennis’ book, More Than a Pitchpipe, in which he 
counseled young music teachers on their relationships with their communi- 
ties? If any man ever lived in music with a wealth of attributes besides 
and beyond pitchpipes and other instruments of the profession, Ennis did. 


We cannot really say goodbye to him, for the influence of his thinking 
and the aftermath of his accomplishments will long be with us. 


JUNE, 1953 
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Contemporary Music: 


“HOSE of us who represent the 

humanities in education are in- 
clined to feel somewhat under a 
cloud beside certain other branches 
of knowledge, most particularly the 
sciences, and to adopt a rather apol- 
ogetic air because our accomplish- 
ments have not been as spectacular 
as an atom bomb. However, man 
does not live by bread alone, nor can 
he live by science alone, and it is 
high time those in the humanities 
overcame their inferiority complex 
and demonstrated that the human- 
ities are far from moribund, and in 
fact represent an aspect of total edu- 
cation that we cannot well do with- 
out in 1953. 


The liberal arts colleges typified 
by that within Stetson University 
are challenged to renew their faith 
in the importance of the humanities 
and to revitalize their teaching so 
that this branch of human knowl- 
edge will be restored to the position 
of importance it has traditionally 
held in education. The Fine Arts 
Festival of Stetson University is an 
outstanding example of what can be 
done to dramatize the position that 
the Arts occupy in society. 


I am aware that programs of con- 
temporary music can occasionally 
predispose a lay audience toward 
ulcers, but I am also aware that 
audiences are frequently more re- 
ceptive to contemporary music than 
they are given credit for. However 
you as individuals may classify mod- 
ern music—whether you are an- 
noyed by it or find it stimulating—- 
I believe it will be rewarding if we 


Dr. Barlow is a member of the staff 
of the Eastman School of Music and a 
distinguished American composer. This 
speech was delivered recently at Stetson 
University, Deland, Florida. , 
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an orientation 


WAYNE BARLOW 





spend some time orienting present- 
day creative music in relation to the 
past, and in pondering the question 
of why composers write the kind of 
music they do. 

The most important fact to keep 
in mind in attempting to evaluate 
a work of art created in the last fifty 
years or so is that the period we are 
in is one of transition. This observa- 
tion applies to the world of art gen- 
erally and not merely to music. Prog- 
ress in the arts—or the process of 
change, if you will—has historically 
been marked by periods of relative 
stability followed by periods of 
transition, and it has always been 
true that the seeds of decay are pres- 
ent in any period of fruition. A few 
illustrations from the history of 
music will show how this process op- 
erates. 

Johann Sebastian Bach represents 
the culmination in music of a period 
in history that we call the Baroque. 
The forces that led up to Bach’s 
monumental masterpieces of po- 


lyphony extend back into the Ren- 
aissance, yet Bach’s unique contribu- 
tion to the development of music 
lies in the crystallization of the 
major and minor key systems that 
dominated music for a century after 
his death in 1750. This crystalliza- 
tion of tonal materials, together 
with the search for new formal prin- 
ciples necessary in homophonic 
music which had been developing 
for one hundred and fifty years be- 
fore Bach’s death, paved the way for 
the classical period of Haydn and 
Mozart in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. In turn, the 
freedom with which Mozart occa- 
sionally treated tonal material and 
which lent freshness to his own 
works led inevitably to the later 
breakdown of the major and minor 
system of tonal organization, a 
breakdown which could have been 
forecast with some certainty after 
Beethoven had written his last works. 

These are technical matters, but 
the aesthetic, sociological, and philo- 
sophical climate prevailing at any 
given time also plays an im- 
portant part in the determination of 
an aesthetic viewpoint, whether in 
literature, in painting, or in music. 
The restraint and attention to mat- 
ters of form that characterize the 
classical period as a whole are to be 
found in all the arts, just as the em- 
phasis on the artistic medium as a 
means of personal expression and 
feeling is characteristic of the entire 
Romantic movement of the nine- 
teenth century. It is impossible to 
overemphasize the influence of such 
prevailing modes of thought on the 
work of individual artists. Even 
though he may try to deny his fam- 
ily, the individual is a child of his 
times. 

Since we are closest to the period 
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of relative stability in music that we 
call Romanticism, and since much 
of the present transition can be ex- 
plained in terms of reaction against 
the basic concepts .of Romantic 
thought concerning the function of 
art, it is essential that we understand 
not only what Romanticism was, but 
also the significance of the whole 
post-Romantic period. 

The Romantic ideal was not 
merely to make music express emo- 
tion. To stop with this superficial 
estimate of Romantic thought is to 
miss the whole significance of the 
movement. It is not difficult to find 
warmth of feeling, lyric expressive- 
ness, and emotion in Bach and Mo- 
zart. The Romantic ideal went far 
beyond the mere emphasis on emo- 
tional expression, not only denying 
that music could exist for its own 
sake as an abstract artistic expres- 
sion in the medium of tone but in- 
sisting that music must constitute 
emotion itself. 


Romantic Realists 


Of the so-called “Romantic real- 
ists’—Berlioz, Liszt, and Wagner— 
only Wagner came close to realizing 
the Romantic ideal. And it is sig- 
nificant that Wagner’s work marks 
the culmination of Romanticism in 
music. No one after him could 
carry on the ideal, though many 
tried. The Brahms-Wagner dispute 
takes on added meaning in the light 
of the full implications of Roman- 
tic realism, for the dispute was not 
concerned with mere externals; it 
stemmed from two points of view 
regarding the nature and function 
of music itself—points of view that 
were poles apart. To accept the 
Romantic notion that music cannot 
exist except as a kind of embodied 
emotion is to deny the aesthetic va- 
lidity of all of the music of the Mid- 
dle Ages, the Renaissance, the 
Baroque and the Classical periods, 
and most of the music of the Ro- 
mantic period as well. This is the 
reductio ad absurdum to which this 
view leads. Romantic realism has 
been tried and found wanting. 

Since the Wagnerian concept of 
music was unable to sustain itself 
after Wagner’s death, in 1883, the 
post-Romantic period is one of de- 
cline of Romanticism as an aesthetic 
ideal and the breaking up of Ro- 


(Continued on page 33) 
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REISLER/ 


Assembled Editions For Violin and Piano 


Volume 2: ALLEGRETTO (Porpora);} ROMANCE; | 
DANSE ORIENTAL (Rimsky-Korsakoff); AUBADE 
PROVENCALE (Couperin); HUMORESQUE (Tschaik- | 
owsky); GRAVE (Bach)} MOMENT MUSICAL | 
(Schubert); PREGHIERA (Martini): MAZURKA, Op. 33, 
No. 2 (Chopin): STUDY ON A CHORAL (unacc.) 
(Stamitz): TWO RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS; ALOHA OE 


Volume 3: ALLEGRETTO (Porpora); BALLET MUSIC 
FROM ROSAMUNDE (Schubert): LA PRECIEUSE 
(Couperin): LARGHETTO (Weber); MAZURKA, Op. 
67, No. 4 (Chopin); POLICHINELLE: SERENADE 
ESPAGNOLE (Glazounoff); SHEPHERD’S MADRIGAL; 
SONG WITHOUT WORDS (Mendelssohn); TAM- 
BOURIN (Leclair) | 


These and other Kreisler compositions and 
arrangements for all instruments may be pur- 
chased or examined at your regular music store. 
No mail orders, please. 


67 West 44 Street CHARLES FOLEY New York 36 




















THE BEST IN ACCESSORIES 
LUTTON Music Personner | | “AN BE FOUND AT YOUR DEALER 


SERVICE Your dealer gets the best when he gets 


ACCESSORIES 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency from the 
Music Department HOUSE OF TELLER’S 


Ask your dealer to show you the TELLER 
lines of ACCESSORIES which include 
We have calls for music teachers such famous iines as: 


with degrees in all phases of 9 
Music and Music Education in Pub- . Karle’s Products : 
lic Schools, Colleges, Universities (Tio: ant te etaatet: eppmeperiany 


and Conservatories. Wright-Way Products 


(The line designed to help every 
teacher turn out better students) 


Ace Batons 


(A fine line of batons which have been 
acclaimed by teacher and students 


May we serve You? 


C. A. LUTTON, MGR. 


B. LUTTON, ASS'T. MGR. alike). Remember when you need ac- 
cessories look at the TELLER line and 
LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL you will get the best at lowest possible 
price. 
SERVICE 


For the name of your TELLER dealer write 


fst te ve” "| || HENRY TELLER & SON 


5490 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 
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HY do so few students of the 


piano devote themselves to the 
art of accompanying? Is it because 
of the greater glory associated with 
the career of a solo pianist? At the 
top of the program, in large print, 
appears the soloist’s name; at the bot- 
tom the accompanist is mentioned 
in the smallest available type. In- 
deed, in my own accompanying ex- 
perience, I have had my name omit- 
ted entirely from the program, or 
spelled in such a way as to destroy 
any possible resemblance to my 
real name. 

Few persons appear to engage in 
the profession of accompanying for 
its sake alone. Many have fallen by 
the wayside in a climb toward the 
goal of concert pianist. These in- 
dividuals are not often successful as 
accompanists, for they never actually 
give up their original ideal, and thus 
are always looking for an opportun- 
ity to re-enter the race and break 
into the realm of “soloists.” 

It is frequently during the junior 
high school years that a child re- 
ceives his first experience in accom- 
panying. At this time, it is important 
that he be given the proper attitude 
toward and instruction in this vital 
field. It is the duty and obligation of 
the junior or senior high school 
music teacher to do this. In this way, 
perhaps, accompanying will be 
recognized for the outstanding func- 
tion that it is. 

Accompanying is a partnership. 
The accompanist rarely provides 
merely an unobtrusive murmur in 
the background. A competent com- 
poser does not write an accompani- 


Sylvia Zeckendorf teaches piano in the 
New York City area. 


SYLVIA I. 


ment as an “afterthought,” for any 
piece of music with a flimsily writ- 
ten or poorly played accompaniment 
is doomed to failure. The technical 
difficulties of a composition such as 
“Der Erlk6nig” by Schubert are ob- 
vious to any accompanist. It is neces- 
sary, however, that the student rea- 
lize that even the simplest accom- 
paniment is as important as that in 
the work just mentioned. In fact, 
simplicity and bareness give the ac- 
companist much more to think out 
in terms of interpretation. 

Variety in the style of playing 
and in the mental approach to the 
music is needed. The works of Bach 
and Jerome Kern are schools apart, 
but the accompanist must be fa- 
miliar with both. Whereas vocal- 
ists may limit themselves to one 
aspect of music, such as French or 
German songs, and instrumentalists 
may concentrate upon one particu- 
lar composer, the accompanist has 
to be thoroughly acquainted with all 
types of music. The child should be 
given as much diversity as possible 
in his accompanying in order to in- 
crease his knowledge and capability 
in this field. 


Preliminary Steps 


Before a student begins to ac- 
company, he should be aided in the 
method by which to approach the 
coming performance. If, for ex- 
ample, he is going to accompany a 
song, the beginner should become 
acquainted with the words, or should 
I say the story? It is futile to attempt 
to play a song if one does not under- 
stand what is being said, for the ac- 
companiment, inspired by the words, 
paints a picture or evokes a mocd, 


2 Partnership 


ZECKENDORF 


With the aid of a dictionary the ac- 
companist can learn the literal 
meaning of a German, Italian, or 
French song. Another solution is 
for the soloist or teacher to give the 
accompanist the literal meaning of 
each line, or at least the gist of the 
poem. Failure on the part of the ac. 
companist to understand the com- 
position will result in a meaningless 
accompaniment. It is pathetic to 
listen to a vocalist trying to vary his 
expression according to the mood of 
the poem while the accompanist re- 
mains blissfully ignorant of the 
meaning of the song. 

This situation is typified by the 
following anecdote. A young pianist 
was playing the accompaniment to 
Wolf's song “Bitt’ ihn, O Mutter” 
(“Beg Him, Oh Mother’). She 
played with such viciousness that 
someone ventured to ask her if she 
knew the meaning of the title. “Of 
course,” she replied. “Bite Him, Oh 
Mother!” 

Before rehearsing, the accompan- 
ist should become familiar with the 
tempo and dynamic markings as set 
down by the composer or editor. He 
should do enough preliminary work 
that the rehearsal time will be con- 
cerned with the interpretation of 
the music, not with fumbling for the 
notes. Even though the accompanist 
is unfamiliar with the work, his 


.playing must not be tentative. When 


an introduction occurs, the accom- 
panist should set an appropriate 
tempo. The first two or three notes 
after the soloist’s entry will usually 
give the tempo which he will find 
most suitable. On some occasions, 
however, the soloist will vary his 
tempo radically at each performance. 
The teacher should train the student 
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to adjust to such a circumstance. 

The accompanist must be able to 
judge the breath capacity of the vo- 
calist. If he feels the soloist’s breath 
giving out toward the end of a long 

hrase, he should be aware of the 
possibility of having to make a slight 
accelerando. 

A false trait often ascribed to the 
accompanist is the ability to follow. 
A good accompanist does not follow; 
he keeps abreast of the soloist. The 
rehearsal is primarily to enable the 
accompanist to anticipate what the 
soloist will do, for although every 
work has a basic tempo, there are 
few compositions that can be played 
through metronomically from begin- 
ning to end. 


Balance Factor 


The accompanist alone is respon- 
sible for the balance between his in- 
strument and the soloist. This prob- 
lem has to be solved anew at each 
performance. There are many things 
that have to be taken into account; 
notably, the size and acoustics of the 
room or auditorium, the power of 
the soloist’s voice, and the instru- 
mentalist’s tone. 

If page turning is necessary, the 
accompanist should be given helpful 
suggestions which will solve this 
ever-present problem. Sometimes 
both hands are on the keyboard 
when a page must be turned. The 
accompanist must look for a spot in 
the music where one hand can be re- 
leased momentarily to turn the page. 
This place may come several meas- 
ures before the end of the page. 
This means that these measures must 
be memorized. If the margin is suf- 
ficiently wide, however, they may be 
copied into it. When someone else 
turns pages he must be fully in- 
formed of any and all repeats, skips, 
or turnbacks. 

Once at the piano, the accompan- 
ist should do nothing whatsoever to 
draw undue attention to himself. He 
must not let the audience know 
whether the music is easy or difficult. 
Above all, he must not grimace if 
either he or the soloist makes a mis- 
take. A capable accompanist is able 
to help the soloist who has suffered 
a lapse of memory by being alert 
and immediately cueing him into 
the next sectidn of the work, thereby 
enabling the continuation of a 
smooth performance. 
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The following incident occurred 
when I was in the ninth grade. I was 
to accompany a fellow student, a 
violinist. The rehearsals for the pro- 
gram went well, but when the eve- 
ning arrived on which we were to 
play, the soloist informed me that 
she knew that she would forget the 
music. In this state of mind she 
naturally suffered a lapse of memory. 
It came in the middle of the com- 
position. I knew she was _panic- 
stricken, and therefore tried every- 
thing within my power to prod her 
memory. Nothing worked. Finally, 
in desperation, I decided to play a 
cadence to end the piece. Suddenly 
the soloist regained her composure 
and began to play again! She started 
however, on the first page of the 
composition. This necessitated re- 
peating the entire piece. The second 
time the performance went smoothly 
What surprised us most of all was 
the fact that the soloist’s parents 
never realized that anything went 
wrong. 

The accompanist’s ear must al- 
ways be sensitive for discrepancies 
in the intonation of the soloist. If 
the vocalist is either sharp or flat, 
the accompanist can usually correct 
him by playing his melody line 
along with the accompaniment, but 
in such a way that it is obvious only 
to the soloist. Once a performer has 
shown the tendency to get out of the 
key, the accompanist must remain 
on the alert. It is often beneficial to 
sound the soloist’s note from time 
to time. 






































Interesting and Different ! 


INSTRUMENTAL 
ENSEMBLES 


Arranged by WILLIAM H. CHALLIS 
Bb CLARINET QUARTETS 


For 4 Bb Clarinets with Score. 

ALICE BLUE GOWN 

OVER THE RAINBOW 

DEEP PURPLE 

WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 
THROUGH THE YEARS 

price $1.50 each 


BRASS QUARTETS 


For Ist and 2nd Trumpets, Ist and 2nd 
Trombones with Score. 


THROUGH THE YEARS 
WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 


price $1.50 each 


SAXOPHONE QUARTETS 


For 1st and 2nd Eb Alto Sax, 3rd Eb Alto 
Sax and Bb Tenor (printed separately), 4th 
Bb Tenor Sax and Eb Baritone (printed 
separately) with score. 


AUTUMN SERENADE 

I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 
MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
SONG OF LOVE 


price $1.50 each 
TROMBONE QUARTETS 


For 4 Trombones with Score. 


OVER THE RAINBOW 
MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 
LAURA 


price $1.50 each 
STRING QUARTETS 


For 1st Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello 
aan) with Score. 

AUTUMN SERENADE 
DAYBREAK 

IT’S A MOST UNUSUAL DAY 
MOONLIGHT MOOD 
MOONLIGHT SERENADE 


price $1.50 each 
BRASS SEXTETS 


For Ist and 2nd Cornets, Ist and 2nd 
Trombones, Baritone (Bass-Treble) and 


Tuba. 

WITHOUT A SONG 
TEMPTATION 
LAURA 
BLUE MOON 


price $1.75 each 


The Teacher’s Role 


The teacher should aid the stu- 
dent in discovering the above essen- 
tials in the art of accompanying. 
These important points apply to 
both vocal and instrumental accom- 
panying. The beginner should be 
given experience in all types of ac- 
companying in as many diverse 
situations as possible. 

The accompanist’s task is not 
glamorous; it is hard work. Too fre- 
quently it is not fully appreciated. 
Under the guidance of a wise and 
knowing teacher, accompanying can 
become a recognized position of § 
honor. And the name of the accom- ¢ 
panist will appear in large type be- 
side that of the soloist, for that is QSx—RI SC IRME TR lanae) tele aalel. 
where it belongs! ; ap Noten Raabe? ores? 
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MOVIES AND MUSIC 


ET’S go on the sound-recording 
stage of one of the big studios 
and see just what happens in putting 
music to an average action-drama 
picture. On the Paramount lot— 
one of the two majors still actually 
located in the heart of Hollywood— 
this stage is as big as a normal two- 
story house. It has foot-thick walls 
and double-door entrances to pre- 
vent the infiltration of outside 
sound. At one end there is an ele- 
vated motion picture screen, in front 
of which are “risers’’ on which the 
members of the orchestra are seated, 
with the conductor in front of them, 
facing the screen. At the other end 
of the room are two booths—one for 
the film projectionist and the other 
for the-sound-mixing crew. A series 
of curved “flats” at the edge of the 
screen further focuses the orchestra’s 
sound, and of course there are micro- 
phones all over the place. The con- 
ductor’s podium is really a desk, 
equipped with clock, headphones, 
telephone, etc., in addition to the 
usual light and score. 

At one side of the room, at a clock- 
and phone-equipped desk sits the or- 
chestra contractor—the man who 
keeps track of playing times and as- 
signments of the studio’s orchestra 
personnel. He is liaison man_be- 
tween the studio and Local 47 of the 
American Federation of Musicians. 

We are listening to and watching 
the recording of a barroom brawl in 
Sangaree, a Pine-Thomas “B” pro- 
duction filmed in ‘Natural Vision” 
three-dimensional film in Techni- 
color. This is a low-budget film. 
The music budget itself is under 
$30.000, or almost the minimum for 
a Paramount release. (It will be 
Paramount's first 3-D release, by the 
way.) 

On the podium is a man whose 
transcriptions of Bach, Ravel, and 
other composers are in the reper- 
toire of every symphony—Lucien 
Cailliet. Cailliet is ideal for this 
picture’s budget because he is a one- 
package man, so to speak. He has 
written the music, orchestrated it, 
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and now is conducting it. Many 
Hollywood composers neither or- 
chestrate nor conduct their music, 
merely indicating suggested instru- 
mentation on their piano manu- 
script, and leaving the conducting to 
studio music directors. 

Cailliet has done a brilliant job 
of orchestrating his rough-and- 
tumble sequence so that the 29-man 
orchestra sounds like a 90-piece sym- 
phony on the sound-track when we 
hear the replay a few moments after 
he has led the sequence. We note, 
by the way, that though the music 
literally depicts the first few blows of 
the fight, it becomes non-literal as 
the sequence progresses. When it is 
replayed it sounds more treble in 
tone, but also less sonorous and less 
instrumentally well-defined. 


Sound Mixer 


Though some of this change is 
due to the unavoidable distortion of 
even the best of high-fidelity tran- 
scription and amplification, more is 
due to the magic of sound-mixer 
Phil Wisdom, who sits before a Buck 
Rogers-ish panel of flickering lights 
and knobs and controls, playing up 
or down the various choirs and first- 
chair instrumentalists in the orches- 
tra as Paramount’s urbane and 
knowing Irvin Talbot cues him from 
Cailliet’s score. Men like Talbot 
and Wisdom can do as much for the 
music of a picture as can the com- 
poser, orchestrator and conductor; 
in fact they can do more, for they 
can control and even distort what 
comes over the microphone lines. 
Though you would never guess it to 
look at him, Talbot has been in the 
business since before the days of 
sound (as a set ensemble conductor) 
and is a close friend of many illus- 
trious musicians. 

There are remarkably few retakes 
by Cailliet because of poor synchro- 
nization with the screen action, es- 
pecially when one considers that he 
is not using a click-track. This is a 
device developed at Paramount 
which keys the musical timing to the 


‘tors. 


score by means of a sound-track with 
a series of clicks which can be heard 
by the conductor over earphones 
while he is directing. Through this 
track and indications on the score 
he will know that at a certain num. 
bered click within a musical  se- 
quence he is to bring in the orches- 
tra crescendo for a specific action on 
the screen. This permits him to 
avoid the natural lag between see- 
ing the screen action and transmit- 
ting the cue to the orchestra, and 
hence cuts down the number of re- 
plays due to poor synchronization, 
Each click-track’s timing will, of 
course vary in accordance with score. 
After we have listened on the 
sound stage, listened in the control 
booth, and seen a three-dimensional 
projection of another part of the pic- 
ture, we have a brief talk with Louis 
Lipstone, Paramount’s general mus- 
ical director. He tells us that the 
studio’s music policy is a middle-of- 
the-road one, in that music is by and 
large considered merely an adjunct 
to film action in most pictures, and 
that few of its productions boast 
high-priced composers who write 
lengthy or “heavy” scores. Save for 
occasional musicals, Paramount's 
music is toward the “light” side. 
The studio’s music budget for a 
film will run anywhere from $25,000 
to $200,000, depending on the scope 
of the picture and whether it is a 
musical. In some cases the amount 
may go higher, though it is not al- 
ways charged to the music budget. 
The budget is broken down into 
two major divisions, preparation and 
production. Under preparation will 
go fees to composer and/or song 
writer, musical director and/or ad- 
viser, composer, orchestrator, con- 
ductor and vocal and/or chorus di- 
rector, as well as library, music-copy- 
ing, and miscellaneous charges. Pro- 
duction will include orchestra (Par- 
amount keeps 45 on year-round sal- 
ary), recording and _ sound-stage 
charges, and special singers and in- 
strumentalists—other than those fea- 
tured in the film as performing ac- 
Many of these items are paid 
for by the studio on an annual or 
retaining basis, and their total cost 
is broken down and percentages are 
allocated to each production on a 
varying basis. This is true of fees 
for sound-stage space, recorders, 
sound control men, staff music di- 
rectors, and many other items. 
—C. SHARPLEss HICKMAN 
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Collegiate AND Professional 


MARGARET MAXWELL 


HE business manager of the 

University of Tulsa’s Concert 
Radio Choir will have a thorough 
knowledge of the business end of 
music by the time he graduates. Un- 
like many college groups which stick 
close to campus and sing “just for 
fun,” this young organization main- 
tains a highly professional approach. 
The group has a sponsored radio 
series on CBS station KTUL and a 
full schedule of holiday and special 
occasion bookings on five other 
Tulsa stations, as well as on tele: 
vision station KOTV. In addition, 
it does a weekly program over the 
University station. 

A spring tour to the east coast is 
climaxed by a coast-to-coast broad- 
cast from the Radio City studios of 
the ABC network in New York. By 
the time these young people leave 
college (and they carry their re- 
hearsal and performance schedules 
along with their regular classes), 
they are seasoned professionals with 
a considerable amount of experi- 
ence, that vital prerequisite for good 
jobs. 

Just wanting to sing in a chorus 
isn’t an entree to this well-known 
Southwestern choir. Director Arthur 
Hestwood demands sound musician- 
ship and a willingness to work on 
the part of all his singers. Students 
are told before they ever sing a note 
in the selective tryouts held each fall 
that there will be plenty of hard 
work ahead. Even so, competition is 
keen. Hestwood schedules a mini- 
mum of five one-hour rehearsals a 
week, and he has firmly established 
professional procedures and_ stand- 
ards for his young singers to follow. 
He wants not only fine voices but 
singers who can sight read easily and 
memorize quickly. The “radio” ap- 
pellation the choir bears is well 
earned, for all rehearsals take place 
in the KWGS studios and always 
with microphones. Thus the group 
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learns mike technique and the im- 
portance of flawless diction from the 
first practice session on. ‘Tape re- 
cordings show where more work is 
needed on pitch and tempo, voice 
blending and emphasis, rhythm and 
mood, harmony and general effect. 
As soon as Hestwood feels that a 
number is worthy of permanent re- 
cording, it is added to the KWGS 
musical library. 

Because of the choir’s sight-read- 
ing ability, its own library contains 
more than 12,000 selections. A new 
work is taken up at each rehearsal 
session. ‘This may be classical or 
completely modern, a folk song or a 
popular ballad, a Negro spiritual or 
a novelty work. 

Just as important as precision per- 
formance, Hestwood believes, is the 


professional’s technique of “selling- 


a song.” Showmanship, he explains 
to his students, is something more 
than just knowing a work by mem- 
ory and singing the notes right. By 


emulating successful professionals, 


TU singers have learned to project 
a group personality that gives extra 
sparkle to radio and personal ap- 
pearances. 

Before coming to Tulsa Univer- 
sity’s Fine Arts staff in 1946, Arthur 
Hestwood was a member of Fred 
Waring’s “Pennsylvanians.” For the 
past four years Tom Waring has 
made an annual personal appear- 
ance on the TU campus with the 
choir, and during the past six years 
he has written numerous special ar 
rangements for the group. Many of 
his songs have received their pre- 
miere performances by the TU 


asingers on their ABC New York con- 


A Tulsa Concert Radio Choir ensemble rehearses with Tom Waring, left, and Director 
Arthur Hestwood, far right. 
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certs during the spring tour. 

The ABC broadcasts are a story in 
themselves. After graduation, TU 
choir member Joan Wallace went to 
New York, where she became secre- 
tary to ABC’s program director. She 
interested the network program 
planners in the University of Tulsa 
singers. Audition recordings were 
submitted, and the choir received its 
first bid to sing the “kick-off” pro- 
gram for National Music Week in 
1950. They have been singing for 
that occasion ever since. 








The Words Collected by 
LORAINE WYMAN 


Twenty-five American folk 


Compiled and Edited by 
ELEANOR HAGUE 











GRAY-NOVELLO 
Jwo Great Collections of Folk Music! 
LONESOME TUNES 


Folk Songs from the Kentucky Mountains 


songs, 
possible as they were sung to the compilers. For Medium Voice. 


Price $2.50 
FOLK SONGS from MEXICO and SOUTH AMERICA 


Twelve love songs for Medium Voice collected from 
original sources in Latin America and Northern Brazil. 


Price $1.25 


THE H. W. GRAY CO.. Ine. 


159 E. 48th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Agents for Novello & Co., London 
GRAY-NOVELLO 


In addition to radio programs and 
campus concerts, these young singers 
average one personal appearance a 
week for clubs and civic organiza- 
tions in the Tulsa area. A partial 
list of off-campus programs during 
the 1952-53 season includes perform- 
ances at meetings of many state and 
local associations and clubs. The 
choir has also made recordings for 
Armed Forces Radio. All that from 
a group of almost fifty young people 
under twenty-two years of age. 

In the past, the choir has _pre- 








The Piano Accompaniment by 
HOWARD BROCKWAY 


reproduced as nearly as 


The Piano Accompaniment by 


EDWARD KILENYI 














New Choral Music- 


Song of Peace [Isaiah |I-2) 


The Troubadour of Havana 


Valley Forge 


Builders of America...... 


S.A.T.B. 

Re ee M. Kalmanoff .25 
a en eae Chas. Miller .22 
ee Reichner-O'Hara_ .18 


Absolve the Sins of Thy People. . . 


(Cantata with narrator, flute, brass & percussion) 


S.S.A. 
eee ROM Glad R. Youse_ .20 


ich sie ok a J. Roff .20 





Reference copies sent to chorus directors on request 





1716 Sansom Street 





ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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| stage when the choir sings. 


sented its annual spring concerts on 
two nights (repeating the same pro- 
gram) because of sell-out houses, 
This year, honoring the man who 
has done so much for them, the stu- 
dents gave a program called ‘Tom 
Waring and His Music.” 

The entire evening was devoted to 
War'ng’s original music, and War- 
ing himself sang several of his songs. 
At the close of the concert he sang 
his own salute to the University and 
especially to the choir. The second 
concert featured those songs from 
the choir’s repertoire voted best by 
the singers themselves and_ those 
most often requested during the past 
five years. 

Three full-time accompanists 
work with the choral group. There 
are always two concert grands on 
Some- 
times only one is used, but more 


| often two pianists play at once for 


the specially arranged songs. 
Conductor Hestwood doesn’t 
minimize the importance of appear- 
ance. For the first half of their 
spring concert this year the girls 


| wore couturier-designed short rose- 


| red formals 


and the men_ wore 
tuxedoes. At intermission time the 
men switched to slacks, navy sports 
coats and bow-ties (designed by Tom 
Waring), while the girls slipped navy 
redingotes over their gowns. Thus 
a complete change in appearance 
was achieved for the lighter selec- 
tions on the second half of the show. 
This flexible costume scheme was 
devised by Arthur Hestwood’s musi- 


| clan wife, Elenor, who frequently 


makes guest appearances with the 
choir. 


Students Earn Money 


Money for the spring tour is 
earned by the choir through its 
broadcasts and campus concerts. It 
is a completely independent organi- 
zation and receives no budget allow- 
ances from the Fine Arts College. 
Members pay for their own on-stage 


| clothing, which ranges from evening 


dress to daytime informals, casuals, 
and special costumes. This year the 
group sang in Coffeyville and Co- 
lumbus, Kansas; Indianapolis, In- 
diana; and Stroudsburg and Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania before going on 
to New York for its radio appear- 
ances. This is a rigid routine for 
young people but they love it. The 
specialty groups—quintet, quartet 
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and trio—and the soloists all have 
extra rehearsals with student di- 
rectors in addition to the regular 
sessions. Above all, the TU Concert 
Radio Choir is proud of its accom- 
plishments, of the packed concert 
houses at its concert, and of its in- 
dependence. The members have 
learned that professional feeling of 
knowing when a song has gone over 
with an audience. They like ap- 
plause that really demands encores. 
They like the camaraderie and the 
discipline that characterize their or- 
ganization. ‘That’s why this profes- 
sional-calibre organization has a 
business manager. Bookings are his 
business, and the choir is in business 
—to sing! 
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CONTEMPORARY 
(Continued from page 27) 


mantic solidarity into a number of 
splinter movements that mark the 
beginning of the present transition. 
With Tchaikovsky, the Romantic 
spirit was transformed into what has 
been called “Patheticism,” and with 


Scriabine it became Mysticism. Both | 


of the aspects of Romanticism died 
with their originators. Two other 
movements assumed considerable 
importance and attracted adherents: 
Realism, of which Strauss was the 
chief protagonist, and Impression- 
ism, whose finest expression is to be 
found in the works of Debussy. 
Impressionism came close to estab- 
lishing itself as a full-fledged move- 
ment by itself in music, although the 
beginning and the end of the move- 


ment may be seen in the works of | 


Debussy himself. The method of 
Impressionism necessitated too great 
a limitation of means to long sur- 
vive. The same was true of Impres- 
sionism in painting, which was pre- 
occupied with and largely limited to 
only one aspect of the art—that 
dealing with light and color. In 
spite of the drastic limitation of 
means in the Impressionistic meth- 


od, masterpieces were created in both | 


painting and music. 
Of the movements so far consid- 
ered, Patheticism, Mysticism, and 


Realism represent narrow extensions | 
of the Romantic spirit. Impression- | 


ism, on the other hand, is clearly a 


reaction against the emotional ex- | 


cess of Wagnerian Romanticism. 
Two other movements originating 
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in the splintering of Romanticism 
are of importance because they rep- 
resent the two dominant attitudes 
in the present transition, These are 
Expressionism and Neoclassicism. 
Expressionism has followed two 
rather distinct paths. In one re- 
spect, that branch of Expression- 
ism represented by Schoenberg and 
his disciples began as a_ reaction 
against Romanticism to the extent 
that it sought a new formal basis for 
music and a new means of organiz- 
ing the twelve tones of the tempered 
octave. In their aesthetic outlook, 


however, the Expressionists are su- 
pra-Romantic to the extent that they 
try to “express” in sound the “funda- 
mental pulse of the universe.” At 
this distance froma the peaks of Ro- 
mantic expression of the nineteenth 
century it seems clear that the dom- 
ination of musical thought by extra- 
musical concepts is essentially a Ro- 
mantic symptom. 

I do not hesitate to class Expres- 
sionism among the extensions of the 
Romantic spirit, because it is im- 
possible not to sense in Expression- 
istic music a preoccupation with “ef- 
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fect,” with pure “expression” largely 
divorced from that sensitivity to 
sound and relationships of tones 
that would seem to be an a priori 
necessity in an art whose very medi- 
um is sound and tone relationships. 
At the same time, the technical 
method of this group of Expression- 
ists may well enrich the resources of 
musical composition. Practitioners of 
Expressionism have been searching 
desperately and frantically for ways 
of organizing twelve tones. The tone 
row is apparently here to stay. 

I like to term Schoenberg and his 
disciples the “rational Expression- 


ists,” if for no other reason than to 
separate them from another group 
of Expressionists whose method is 
completely non-rational. ‘These are 
the composers whose music is dic- 
tated by no basis of organization 
whatever. They compose by a kind 
of stream-of-consciousness method. 
They belong in the Surrealist camp 
and, fortunately, their number is 
small. 

By far the most powerful shaping 
force in the transition derives from 
a strong reaction against any and 
all Romantic concepts of art and is 
usually referred to as Neoclassicism. 
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The popular view of this movement 
as essentially a negative and circum. 
scribed approach to artistic expres- 
sion is, I think, quite mistaken, and 
I regard Neoclassicism as a much 
broader movement than is usually 
imagined. What is implied in Neo- 
classicism is not merely a_ protest 
against the excessive preoccupation 
with emotion in Romantic music, or 
against the Romantic notion that 
abstract music has no validity; the 
positive value in the Neoclassic aes- 
thetic philosophy lies in its reasser- 
tion of the right of music to exist 
for its own sake, subject to its own 
bases of tonal and temporal relation- 
ships. 

I am not arguing for the dehy- 
drated, quick-frozen formalism that 
usually passes for Neoclassicism in 
music, or for Nonobjectivism or Ab- 
stractionism in painting. I recog: 
nize a kinship in purpose and meth- 
od here that stems from a determina- 
tion on the part of both the com- 
poser and the painter not to be 
caught with any more emotion than 
might be expected of an_ oyster. 
Both the formalist composer and 
the non-objective painter have set 
for themselves the unenviable task 
of trying to make bricks without 
straw—of attempting to manipulate 
forms without content. (By “con- 
tent” in music I mean “content” in 
the purely musical sense—that 
which is concerned with every con- 
ceivable relationship of tones, both 
horizontal and vertical, and with 
their logical organization in a total- 
ity in which no aspect of the total 
art of music is excluded. I place 
special emphasis on the last point 
because I feel that some of the Ex- 
pressionists choose to ignore the im- 
plications of tones sounding to- 
gether by making the naive assump- 
tion that all combinations of tones 
are consonances.) 


New Balance 


The extreme swing of the pendu- 
lum was, of course, inevitable, but 
the significance of the Neoclassic 
movement in music at ‘the present 
time lies in the fact that a new bal- 
ance is beginning to be struck be- 
tween expressive content and ab- 
stract form. 

The most confusing, and very pos- 
sibly the most distressing, ‘aspects of 
contemporary composition to an 
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audience are the bewildering vari- 
ety of harmonic and melodic styles 
used by contemporary composers, 
and the very novelty and relatively 
high dissonance factor of many of 
these styles, as compared with the 
music that forms the bulk of the 
listening experience of most audi- 
ences. I am inclined to sympathize 
with rather than berate the listener, 
for there is no general agreement 
among composers as to tonal vocab- 
ulary, and the rapid expansion of 
tonal resources in the last fifty years 
has enormously complicated the 
problem of evolving anything like a 
universal idiom. The listener’s role 
is not an easy one. 


Tonal Language 


It is small comfort to be told that 
the present period of experimenta- 
tion leading toward a new tonal lan- 
guage is a necessary one, but it was 
made inevitable by the tonal demise 
of the seven-tone major and minor 
systems in the nineteenth century. 
Music has been evolving toward the 
free use of twelve tones for a con- 
siderable period of time; it is un- 
likely, however, that we shall ever 
return to a period of general agree- 
ment on the organization of tonal 
material such as characterized the 
latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. As matters stand at present, a 
composer would rather be caught 
dead than writing with someone 
else’s idiom, and it is merely for- 
tuitous that there are mathemat- 
ically enough different ways of put- 
ting twelve tones together to go 
around. However, I think pros; 
pects are brightening for the crystal- 
lization in the foreseeable future of 
perhaps several different tonal sys- 
tems, which will represent a major 
accomplishment in view of the pres- 
ent attitude of complete 
anarchy. 

It is axiomatic that genius cannot 
be produced in a vacuum, and the 
immediate strength in music lies in 
the immense amount of activity by 
composers from Maine to Califor- 
nia, and from Oregon to Florida. 
This activity has resulted in some 
notable achievements during the 
present transition, and is certain to 
nourish the next composer who will 
stand in the line with the creative 
giants of the past. 


AAA. 
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TWO OPERAS 


He was a learned man and old 
But youth was what he craved. 
And so he dealt with Satan; 
To him became enslaved. 


He made a bargain with the fiend; 

Bartered his soul in trade. 

He gained his youth and won the 
love 

Of a most beauteous maid, 


A high-born lady, young and fair 
Dressed as a peasant maid. 

She took a job as a farmer’s cook 
In a merry escapade. 


Of course she quarreled with the 
boss, 

But sweethearts they became, 

The farmer proved to be a duke 

And wed this titled dame. 


(Answers on page 40) 
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Yes, here is a book of rounds — ninety-nine of 
them. Many are classics; they have been 
around a long time. Some of them you know; 
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You and Yout Planer 








P. W. GaTz 


This is the third in a series about selection and care of a piano by P. W. Gatz, national 


vice-president of American Society of Piano Technicians and lecturer and technical adviser 


at Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Buying A Used Piano: Part II 


‘THE PURCHASE OF PLAYER PIANOS. 
A word of warning about the pur- 


| chase of the old player pianos. In 
_almost every case the years have 


| 


hardened the rubber tubing and the 
leather covering of the pneumatics 


_and bellows, and unless a very ex- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


pensive job of total renovation is 
done, no one can guarantee how 
long the instrument will continue to 
play by manual or automatic power. 

For the advanced musician who is 
working for technic the player or ex- 
player piano should be avoided. In 


| order to allow room needed for the 
| player action, the keys have been 


| good for rapid work. 


made as much as six to eight inches 
longer and the key fulcrum is not 
In addition, 
the key balance is faulty. 


DAMPERS AND PEDALS. Examine 


| the dampers for moth damage. Also 


raise them and feel the striking sur- 


| faces to learn whether they are badly 


grooved or improperly seated on the 
strings. Are they hard to the touch? 
Is there an audible damper noise 


| when the dampers are released on 


the strings? Such “zinging” can be 


| very annoying to the pianist and his 
_ audience. This can be satisfactorily 


remedied only by refelting the 


| dampers. 


On American pianos we have 
three pedals. The left of the three 
shifts the keyboard either from left 
to right or right to left, so that only 
one string of the two string unisons 
and two of the three string unisons 
are engaged by the hammer, thus 
giving the effect of a softer tone. The 
second or middle pedal has a variety 
of uses, according to the individual 


_make of piano. Sometimes it is a 


| 


_dummy pedal and is connected to 


and works in unison with the left 


pedal. Sometimes it gives only a 
dampening effect to the bass section. 
On the better grands and some of 
the better and older uprights there 
is a solo sustaneuto pedal which is 
adjusted to sustain one or more 
notes so that an accompaniment 
may be played to it. Often on.older 
pianos this pedal either is not work- 
ing or is working incorrectly. It is 
delicate to adjust and can give real 
trouble to the technician. To the ad- 
vanced student of piano this solo sus- 
taneuto pedal is a helpful tool. The 
right pedal lifts all the dampers 
from the strings, and is what is 
known as the loud pedal or grand 
sustaining pedal. Although some 
trap actions and pedal assemblies 
work better and are more easily 
serviced than others, most of them 
can be made to function fairly satis- 
factorily. Trap actions on_ player 
pianos often have :to: be redesigned 
in order to make it possible to re- 
move the action without taking the 
lyre off. 

Other than readjustment, regula- 
tion, and new felt punchings at fric- 
tion points not too much can be 
basically wrong with the pedals. 

Case FINIsH AND HARDWARE. AS 
in the matter of ivories, the require- 
ments of the appearance of the case 
are an individual matter. If there are 
deep scars on the case or excessive 


- “alligator checking” of the finish, it 


will be necessary to go down to the 
bare wood and start over, for a first 
class job. Some of the milder case 
situations will respond to surface 
treatment and French polishing and 
be very acceptable. All cabinet work 
is skilled work, and not too often in 
the less populated sections of the 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Arizona Production, 


Faculty Designed 


Every year the annual music conferences bring forth reports of out- 
standing achievements. It is impossible to note them all, but because of the 
widespread comment heard about the production presented by the Tucson, 
Arizona, public schools when the Southwestern Music Educators National | 
Conference met there recently, the editors asked the director of vocal | 
music in the city high schools what planning and organization went into | 





making this “hit show.” 


Dear Editor: 

So you would like a look “behind 
the scenes” of our Alice in Arizona- 
land show to see what made it tick! 

It all came upon us so suddenly 
early in the year, when a committee 
was called together and the news of 
the impending conference with its 
inevitable host-night show burst up- 
on us out of a clear sky. A look 
around the committee table revealed 
more “degrees” than you find on a 
thermometer, yet none of us had the 
faintest glimmering of an idea. For 
some weeks we walked around in a 
daze. Then the cheerful news came 
that the big-wigs of the Conference 
would be with us in a few days, at 
which time they would hear our 
plans for the show and accept or 
reject the same. We wracked our 
brains for an idea. Still those de- 
grees were down to zero. 

Our chairman, a principal of an 


A scene from the production Alice in Arizonaland. 


x 
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Here is her reply. 





elementary school, called us together 
and in sheer desperation proposed 
the Fantasy on Alice in Wonder- 
land by means of which we could, 
if we were ingenious enough, dem- 
onstrate the music of our schools, 
highlight the outstanding scenic and 
industrial interests of our state, and 
at the same time give our guests a 
show that would make them forget | 
— maybe — that they weren’t in 
Radio City Music Hall. 
Have you seen a forest fire spread 
at an amazing pace in all directions? | 
Well that is what happened to our 
plans after we got the green light 
from the officials. The entire com- | Crafted in the inienttoble French 








mittee began functioning 2 hundred manner, Alexandre Woodwinds 

per cent and all those degrees were Extraordinaire feature accurate 

hotter than Arizona in August! _ intonation, mellow tones, smooth 
Overnight almost, the erstwhile | balance ond effortless playing .... 

elementary and secondary teachers | Fully Guaranteed and priced 

were transformed from complacent 

plodding pedagogues to expert cho- | 


* 
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Twelve issues 
of Music Journal 


PLUS 


the services of Stanford Uni- 
versity's famous vocational 
testing staff. All for the 
price of one subscription! 
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| University, 


reographers, artists, designers, elec- 
tricians, script-writers and what not! 
gest of all, the students, fired by 
their teachers’ enthusiasm, began to 
“create” from the first grade clear 
through the high school—and it was 
marvelous what they turned up! 
From that time on, news about 
Alice in Arizonaland spread to every 
nook and cranny of Tucson. The 
the Little Theatre, the 
Society, the radio stations 





Festival 


| and countless private citizens all 


| grandma and 








rallied around our project and even 
Aunt Nellie sat up 
until the wee hours turning out cos- 
tumes that would make Adrian look 
like a novice. 

Of course there were oddities that 
turned up too, which gave a touch 
of spice to the preparations. For 
instance the most serious and effec- 
tive scene was conceived by a mem- 
ber of the committee while washing 
her car! Another high point of in- 
consistency was reached when we 
had the first full rehearsal of the en- 
tire show and everyone turned up 
but “Alice”! Somewhere along the 
line she had hit a detour and landed 
out in California, where she tried 
out for a scholarship in a music 
college. 

Finally the show was ready, the 
big night was at hand! It was termed 
a “miracle of organization and in- 
tegration” and spoken of as though 
it were some sort of phenomenon. 
It wasn’t! It was just the honest- 
to-goodness_ efforts of a number 
of sincere and earnest educators, 
too busy doing a good job to have 
time for jealousies and animosities, 
a community of good solid Tucson- 
ans with plenty of love for the won- 
ders and historic glory of their state 
and hopes for the future and welfare 
of her youth. And, best of all, 
most interested and appreciative 
audience of California-Western mu- 
sic educators, who received our 


efforts to entertain them with flat. 
tering approbation. 
a combination 
beat! 


All of which was 
you just couldn't 
We loved our audience, and 
we hope they will come again some. 
time. Not this week however, for 
after all of these last tiring weeks, 
how cozy this old rut feels! 

Most sincerely, 


Mapce W. UTTersaAck 





USED PIANO 


(Continued from page 36) 


country is an experienced man ayail- 
able. Most hardware may be re. 
plated or be replaced with new, if 
you wish. 

Note whether the music desk is in 
good condition and equipped with 
the proper support. The fall board 
is that wooden part which covers 
the keys. Are it and its hardware in 
good condition? 

So often people purchase a second- 
hand piano without the slightest 
knowledge of what it will cost to 
put it in either playing condition 
or, more important yet, first class 
condition. The realization comes 
later. They may have already paid 
too much and cannot see their way 
clear to having the necessary work 
done. Sometimes it is wiser to go 
into the higher price bracket im- 
mediately and purchase a piano in 
better condition. 


Most piano technicians today offer 

a consultation service at the point of 
interest in purchase, so that you may 
know whether it is a sound and 
healthy piano which will fit your 
needs, and how much the repairing 
or rebuilding will cost you. Natu- 
rally a technician will charge a fee 
for such an evaluation but, believe 
me, it will be money well spent. 
AAA 





exclusive M@@@ Mouthpiece 1 


yet dyr@iste ond + 


under high temper! res 


OUR EMBOUCHURE 


You need this Reed Instrument mouthpiece Guide, a 12-page booklet listing 
172 Woodwind facings with complete specifications. Contains tips on care 
and selection of mouthpiece—plus a helpful transposition chart. Ask your 


dealer or write today. 


The Woodwind Co., Dept. A-653, 461 Eighth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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MUSICAL CROSSWORD 


by Evelyn Smith 
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(Solution on page 40) 


ACROSS 
1 Metropolitan soprano 
8 Handel oratorio 
15 Composer of The Bar- 
ber of Seville 


50 
53 


56 
59 


16 He wrote Amahl and 61 
the Night Visitors 62 
17 Food fish 
18 Opera part 64 
20 Cooking fats 
2i — Cog d’Or 65 
22 Disturbance 67 
23 Turf 68 
24 Document; abbr. 69 
25 Ne’er-do-well 71 
28 Excellent; colloq. 73 
21 Household gods 74 
33 Marshal of France un- 
der Napoleon 
34 Criticize adversely i 
37 Olympia, in Tales of 2 
Hoffman : 
39 Scotch Gaelic 4 
41 What the old oaken 5 
bucket hung in 6 
42 Slayer of Cain 7 
13 Celtic priest 8 
49 Lohengrin’s love “ 
45 Worn in Julius Caesar 10 
46 Stretched out 11 
47 Support 12 
48 Ever poetic 13 
49 Yale football player 14 
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Subsided 

Instruments frequently 
found in churches 
Boatmen 

Italian river 

“Once in Love with —” 
Of more than average 
height 

“| Sweet Mystery of 
Life” 

Muse of love poetry 
Organized discussion 
Girl’s nickname 
Theme of Jl Trovatore 
Musical vibration 
Isolde’s beloved 

Most enthusiastic; jazz 


DOWN 
Vibrato 
Where Dale Evans sings 
Peer Gynt’s mother 
Pronoun 
Brown pigment 
Sing it again 
German song 
— Sans Gene 
Electrical engineer 
Snobbish; colloq. 
Italian coin 
Adherent 
Popular type of bomb 
Disapprove of a_ per- 


19 
23 
26 
27 


29 
30 
Ys 
35 
36 


37 
38 
40 
41 
43 
49 
51 
52 
54 
55 
57 


58 
59 
60 
63 
66 
67 
68 
70 


wih § 
12 


former audibly 
Negative 

Rate of playing 
Rapid 

Composer of El Amor 
Brujo 

Within 

Chopin work 
Bohemian pianist 

In addition 

Perform on an instru- 
ment 

Engagement 
Woodwind 

Regret 

Composer of Oberon 
Postpone 

Beethoven overture 
Ravel’s popular work 
Giselle 

Judges 


“— Lucia”; abbr. 
Lessenings of speed; 
abbr. 

Go ahead; collog. 
Saucy 

Miner 

Against; comb. form 
Bird; comb. form 


Writing implement 
Montague to Capulet 
State; abbr. 
Elevation; abbr. 
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CELLOS 





NOW 


ALIGNED 


FOR STUDENTS, {| TOO! 


Kay cellos are now available in new 
lightweight models that are espe- 
cially aligned for grade schools and 
high school students ...as well as 
for professional players. Student se- 
ries 60” cellos conform to specifi- 
cations developed by leading MENC 
String Committee members and are 
available in 4/4, 3/4 and 1/2 sizes. 
They're easier to learn, easier to play! 
Write for free folder. Kay, 1640 Wal- 
nut Street, Chicago 12. 











A great new aid in 
determining careers. .. 


Vocational 
Interest 
Research 


Now available to Music 


Journal subscribers 
See page 41 
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© Set up speedily 


@ Take down instantly 





ponitt arday © Store compactly 
WENGER MUSIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
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MUSIC QUIZ 


1. Can you identify the man who is 
generally called our first Ameri- 
can composer and give his most 
famous song? 


2. The terms fughetta and fugato 
are frequently confused. What 
is the distinction? 


3. Three of these American com- 
posers are living today. Which 
one is not? Paul Creston, Igor 
Stravinsky, Peter Mennin, 
George Gershwin. 


1. Name the four operas which 
comprise Wagner’s Nibelungen 
Ring. 


5. Can you identify the symphony 
from which this lively theme is 
taken? 


Allegro vivace 


dpa tee 


7 f a 


6. Can you identify these organiza- 
tions from their initials? MENC, 
MTNA, NFMC, ASCAP. 


~I 


. What music foundation closely 
associated with a New England 
Music Festival celebrated its 
tenth anniversary this year? 


8. Who is director of the National 
Music Camp? 


9, Can you identify the contempo- 
rary composer whose picture ap- 
pears below? He was an early 
exponent of atonality. 





10. Just to test your knowledge of 
Greek, how many notes are 
there in a hexachord? 


11. How many Leonora 
did Beethoven write? 


overtures 


12. Can you name the composers of 
the following well-known sym- 
phonic works? ‘““Nuages,” ‘“Sym- 
phonie Fantastique,” ‘“Le Sacre 
du Printemps.” 


13. Can you remember the name of 
Jonann Sebastian Bach’s most 
famous son? 


14. Who won the Academy Award 
for outstanding movie music in 
1952? 





HAVE YOU MET—? 


The Faddist. He is always hot 
for the latest fad, and goes com- 
pletely overboard for it. Right now it 
is the “developmental approach”— 
as though the purpose of teaching 
had ever been anything else; a few 
years ago it was “audio-visual aids”; 
before that, “refresher courses.” 
During the depression he talked 
glibly about music education during 
depression times; between 1942 and 
1945 he sounded forth on music ed- 
ucation in time of war; and in the 


40 


fall of 1945 his tune was music edu- 
cation in the postwar world, which 
according to him would differ in- 
finitely from what we had known in 
previous years. How much actual 
difference was discernible in his own 
teaching methods and materials dur- 
ing these various periods? Better not 
go into that. 

Every time a new fad looms up, 
it is hailed by him as a panacea for 
all ills. Oh yes, we had said that 
same thing many times before, but 
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TWO OPERAS’ ANSWER 

1. Faust 

2. Martha 
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this time we have really got it right, 
beyond all possibility of doubt! Oh 
yes... . What the next fad will be 
no one knows, but this much is cer 
tain: he’ll be ‘for’ it 100 per cent. 


The Pedagogical Virtuoso. This 
one eternally shouts that the world 
is full of people who know theit 
subject “so well they can’t teach it” 
and that “the less you know about a 
subject the better you will teach it.” 

Is this type himself an outstand- 
ing person in the field of instruc 
tion? Often, but not always; some 
times purely run-of-the-mill. Does 
he have comprehensive knowledge 
of his subject? You may have one 
guess! 
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CA SUCCESS anil happiness in 


a music career he predicted ‘4 
V.I.R. Says “YES” 


Within the past year Stanford University has completed the most thorough and 
positive research ever conducted on the adaptability of the individual to the 
@ life of professional music. It is an extension of Dr. Edward K. Strong's 


VOCATIONAL INTEREST RESEARCH which has long keen a standard practice 


in industry, business, and the professions. 


The cost of the test is simply the cost of your yearly subscription to MUSIC 
@ JOURNAL... 


the elementary classroom to the great orchestral and choral groups of the world. 


. a year-round, monthly coverage of all phases of music—from 


To readers of MUSIC JOURNAL, the V. I. R. test is offered at no cost beyond 
your subscription or renewal. If you are already a MUSIC JOURNAL reader, 

@ just renew your subscription on the biank below. If not, become one by 
ordering a subscription on the same blank. In either case, your VOCATIONAL 
INTEREST RESEARCH test will be forwarded to you promptly. 
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Renew [| 
this Subscription for MUSIC JOURNAL and send 
Enter [] 
Men’s CT] : . 
. The Stanford University Vocational Interest Test to: 
Women's [] 


(Renewal orders received from current subscribers will not go into effect uniil after present subscriptions have expired.) 
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FRED WARING 


Choral 
Arrangements 
of 


FRANK LOESSER 

















Songs 


Available now — for the first time — 
the sparkling and original melodies of America’s top songwriter 
in distinctive choral settings by the Fred Waring Staff. 
Here is outstanding music for your choral program... 
music that has endeared itself to American audiences everywhere 
and will endure next year and the years after. 


ANYWHERE | WANDER 


From the motion picture “Hans Christian Andersen” simply ar- 
ranged by Hawley Ades to highlight the tender and nostalgic 
qualities of this wistful melody. SATB 25c 


A BUSHEL AND A PECK 


This show-stopping hit from the award-winning “Guys and Dolls” 
is at its humorous best in an arrangement by Harry Simeone ...a 


tongue-in-cheek spoofing of the “hill-billy” type love song. SATB, F 
SSA, 25c each. h j 
ONCE IN LOVE WITH AMY - awnee Vress ine 


An infectious “softshoe” rhythm underscores the exhuberance of 
this top song from the Broadway and motion picture hit “Where's 
Charley?” Arranged by Hawley Ades. SATB 25c 


THE NEW ASHMOLEAN MARCHING SOCIETY AND STUDENTS CONSERVATORY BAND 


The boisterous bombast of every volunteer “pep” band that ever 
blew a sour note is skillfully parodied in this bright marching song 
— also from “Where’s Charley?” Arranged by Harry Simeone. 
SATB 25c 


IN MY ARMS 


A soldier's humorous lament as he wonders if he’s ever going to 
get a girl in his arms. Brightly arranged in a brisk waltz tempo 
by Harry Simeone. TTBB 25c 


Delaware Water Gap 
Pennsylvania 








